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Elwood C. Kastner 


S ITS THIRTY-SIXTH PRESIDENT, the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers elected Elwood C. 


Kastner, Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions at New York University. 

Mr. Kastner is too well known in the Association to require an intro- 
duction here. He became Assistant to the Registrar at N. Y. U. in 1930, 
Assistant Registrar and University Recorder in 1934, Acting Registrar 
and Supervisor of Admissions in 1941, and has held his present title since 
1942. He was Advertising Manager of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY in 
1940-41; and First Vice President of the Association in 1949-50, when 
he also served as chairrnan of the Committee on Validation of Diplomas. 
He has been a contributor to the JOURNAL, and his scholarly study of 
future enrollment trends has proved highly accurate and been widely relied 
on. 

In the Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers 
of Admission Mr. Kastner has served as Vice President (1947-48) and 
President (1948-49). His other activities have included service as Con- 
sultant to U. S. Navy-Officer Procurement; Chairman, Joint Committee 
Representing Metropolitan Colleges and Veterans Administration ; member, 
Executive Committee, College Entrance Examination Board; and Presi- 
dent, Faculty Club of N. Y. U. He is married, the father of two sons, of 
whom one is deceased, and lives at Crestwood, New York. He holds the 
B. S. degree from New York University (1928) and the LL.D. from 
St. Michael’s (1950). He is a member of the Delta Upsilon fraternity. 

The AACRAO has been wise in its selection of its Presidents, and 
fortunate in the fidelity and competence with which they have discharged 
their duties. The new President may be relied upon to live up to the high 
standards set by his predecessors. 

W.C. S. 
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Plans for the Development of Higher 
Education in California 


MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


N A CONSIDERATION of plans for higher education in California 

we must begin with four important facts: 

(1) California had in existence in 1947 fifty-five public junior 
colleges and 5 private ones. The number is a little larger today; they 
come into being so rapidly. In that year there were enrolled 65,971 
students in public junior colleges and 1,211 in private junior colleges, 
a total of 67,182. This was at a time when there were 188,785 
students in all colleges and universities of the state (public and 
private), including the junior colleges. 

(2) California had in 1947 seven State Colleges, giving four-year 
curricula leading to a bachelor’s degree and a fifth year leading to 
the secondary teaching credential, and later being authorized to grant 
the master’s degree. They are Chico, Humboldt, Fresno, San Diego, 
San Francisco, San Jose and the Polytechnic at San Luis Obispo, and 
their total enrollment at the time was 23,899. 

(3) The University of California has eight divisions, of which 
Lick Observatory at Mt. Hamilton, the Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy at La Jolla (near San Diego), and the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Riverside have been research institutions with a few gradu- 
ate students. The division at Davis was for agricultural instruction. 
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The centers at Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Santa Barbara 
and Davis enrolled in 1947 a total of 48,448 students. 

(4) The population of California has increased tremendously. 
In 1940 it was 6,907,387. An estimate for the current year is 
10,550,000. This is an increase in ten years of 3,642,613, or some- 
thing over 50 per cent. And there is every evidence that the increase is 
continuing. 

Approximately two and a half years ago a Commission was 
established by legislative action to make a survey of the needs of 
California in the field of higher education; it submitted its report 
to the following session of the legislature. The members had been 
appointed jointly by the Regents of the University of California and 
the State Board of Education who named Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Professor Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University (chair- 
man), Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and myself. 

What quickly became evident in our study was that the number of 
students seeking to enter our institutions of higher education and 
qualified to do so, will very shortly greatly exceed the facilities now 
available. The growth of population in the state, caused both by im- 
migration and a higher birth rate, led us to predict a state popula- 
tion of 10,550,000 in 1950, and it appears at present that that num- 
ber is conservative. We first therefore made the best estimates we 
could on the basis of available information, as to total population of 
the state in 1950, 1955, 1960 and 1965. Next, from these figures 
we estimated the probable number of young people in the age group 
18 to 21 years inclusive at each of these five year intervals; this group 
is, of course, the source of enrollment in colleges and universities. 
Then we attempted to gain a notion of what per cent of those in this 
age group would be likely to attend an institution of higher educa- 
tion. We found that in the ten-year period from 1931 to 1941 it 
ranged in California from a low of 21.39 per cent to a high of 27.10 
per cent. Accordingly, we used 23 per cent for 1950, 25 per cent for 
1955, and 27 per cent for 1960 and 1965. On these bases therefore, 
avoiding both the extremes of a low and a high estimate, we arrived 
at the following numbers of students who will probably seek higher 
educational opportunities: in 1950, 221,257; in 1955, 183,803 
(owing to the great decrease in the number of veterans); in 1960, 
227,976; and in 1965, 277,087. But in 1947 the estimated total 
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student capacity of all then existing Junior Colleges and private and 
state colleges and universities was 188,785. It is evident therefore, 
that unless there is to be an increase in facilities there will be a lack 
of accommodations for 90,000 students in 1965; roughly speaking of 
every three students eligible and applying at that time, one would 
have to be denied all opportunity to continue his studies. 

What solution did we propose? First and foremost, we feel that 
the Junior Colleges should carry by far the major load in education 
in the Freshman and Sophomore years. We realize, of course, that 
they have other functions in addition to preparation for the Upper 
Division, namely, semi-professional training and terminal education, 
but we feel that they are not only able to carry the work of the Lower 
Division successfully but must do so, if the problem of educating 
this great number is to be met. To that end we strongly favor the 
establishment of Junior Colleges in areas in which they do not now 
exist. Since our report appeared, Contra Costa and Shasta counties have 
each established one, but Alameda County badly defeated such a 
proposal. There are other sections of the state which will undoubtedly 
by 1960 need Junior Colleges; these are the counties of Merced, 
Kings, and Tehama. By these means some 81,000 of the students 
engaged in higher education would be enrolled in Junior Colleges. 
This figure, of course, includes all types of programs in these insti- 
tutions. 

The private four-year colleges and universities stated that their 
total proposed student capacity was 52,433, which is but 3,200 more 
than their 1947 capacity; this is a negligible increase when you 
consider the number of institutions included, indeed all the California 
colleges and universities save the University of California with its 
several divisions, and the group of state colleges. In short, as far as 
total student enrollment is concerned, the private colleges and uni- 
versities will do almost nothing in meeting the problem caused by 
the growth in population. 

The Commission recommended the establishment of three new 
state colleges (respectively in Sacramento, the city of Los Angeles, 
and a third to serve Southeast Los Angeles and Orange Counties). 
. These areas are those in which the population justifies the creation 
of new state institutions. At the same time there was and is clear need 
for additional facilities at the existing State Colleges to meet the 
present and the anticipated enrollments. Some of the figures we set 
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already appear too low. Chico should be able to care for 2,000 stu- 
dents; Arcata, 1,000; San Francisco, 5,000; San Jose, 6,000; Fresno, 
5,000; California Polytechnic, 2,700; San Diego, 5,000. Add to 
these the following enrollments proposed for the new state colleges 
—Sacramento, 2,500; the city of Los Angeles, 5,000; Los Angeles 
and Orange County, 3,000. Through such expansions and additions 
the state college system should care for 37,200 students; this is to be 
contrasted with their present permanent capacity of 16,775. In con- 
nection with these institutions the following conditions should be 
noted. Fresno State and San Francisco State are to be transferred to 
mew campuses and adequate buildings erected upon them. The 
Junior College will, in each case, be removed from Fresno State and 
San Jose State and established as a separate institution. This has already 
occurred in San Diego and to the mutual advantage of both the 
State College and the Junior College. 

But despite these several proposals we have not yet solved the 
problems of numbers. We therefore recommended that at two divi- 
sions of the University of California, Colleges of Liberal Arts be 
set up. One is at Davis; though to be sure its function is now agri- 
cultural education, this has been broadly interpreted and there are 
already in existence at Davis numerous courses not immediately 
agricultural, in the sciences, history, English, foreign languages, and 
the like. On this foundation it should not be difficult to build a 
Liberal Arts College. The other center is Riverside. There the Uni- 
versity has only had heretofore a Citrus Experiment Station with no 
undergraduate enrollment. Clearly, however, the population in this 
area justifies additional facilities in higher education. Accordingly, 
we recommended that a College of Letters and Science be set up at 
Riverside on the campus belonging to the University. This area 
stands in population not far behind San Diego County. 

By these means—adding Junior Colleges, creating new State Col- 
leges and expanding existing ones, and establishing two new Liberal 
Arts centers in the University—it is our judgment that higher educa- 
tion can be provided for 221,257 students. This, it should be pointed 
out, does not take care of the number of students seeking higher 
education in 1965 on a low estimate, which we set at 246,300. In- 
deed, it hardly reaches the figure for 1960 on a medium estimate, 
i.e., 227,976 students. So the future still presents many serious prob- 
lems as to numbers. 
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The Commission did not, however, feel that the only problem was 
that involved in numbers; it is the nature and quality of the offering 
to which attention must be given. 

For the State University a limit of 20,000 in enrollment was pro- 
posed, both for Berkeley and Los Angeles. We should have liked to 
reduce the number still more, but felt that in view of the problem of 
numbers and specialized curricula we did not dare do so. 

As a result we recommended that on these campuses the Lower 
Division should be greatly curtailed. It is highly desirable not to 
eliminate it entirely, in the first place because its existence would 
help in serving as a pattern for Lower Division instruction for the 
Junior Colleges in preparation for more advanced work, and in the 
second place because there are fields of study which few, if any, 
Junior Colleges would offer and which can only be found in a uni- 
versity, such as architecture, bacteriology and the like. 

The University therefore would place its greatest emphasis at its 
two largest campuses, on Upper Division and Graduate work. To 
accomplish this properly, we believe that students admitted to the 
Upper Division (and even more the Graduate Division) should be 
chosen with great care and with no discrimination in favor of those 
who have taken Freshman and Sophomore work at the University 
as against those transferring from junior colleges or other institu- 
tions. At the same time facilities should be expanded so as to make 
it possible to train more practitioners in fields where the supply is 
inadequate. Among the professional fields in which expansion ap- 
pears necessary are Architecture and Dentistry. The establishment of a 
Medical School and a Law School on the Los Angeles campus of the 
University, as well as the creation of an Engineering College and a 
School of Social Welfare—these are all important steps in meeting 
the needs of the state in these fields. Indeed, in both Medicine and 
Engineering far more may have to be done on both University cam- 
puses to supply the demand properly. In the fields of Pharmacy, 
Optometry, and Librarianship probably but little, if any, expansion is 
necessary for the present. The School of Veterinary Medicine re- 
cently established at Davis is an important needed addition to the 
state’s educational program. In the training of teachers the responsi- 
bility is shared by a large number of institutions, especially in the 
elementary and secondary fields. The scarcity of qualified teachers in 
both areas is obvious. But for the preparation of college and university 
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teachers the burden falls on a limited number of institutions. Since 
the private colleges (as has been indicated) can add but a negligible 
number of students, a large part of the responsibility in this area will 
fall on the University of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
And it must be remembered that in the field of graduate instruction 
the population of this state does not, by any means, give a hint of 
the number coming to the University to be trained for teaching and 
research. They come literally from all parts of this country and from 
a very large number of foreign lands. And with a diminished Lower 
Division and increased emphasis on Upper Division and graduate 
work the stream to Berkeley and Los Angeles will be even greater. 

Although I have spoken of the professional fields for which the 
University offers training, I do not for a moment wish it to be as- 
sumed that the University is to abrogate its function of furnishing an 
education to many who are not aiming at the professions but are pre- 
paring to enter a multitude of fields not professional in character, 
especially those who are seeking an education for life, not training 
for a profession. In the words of our report, “It (i.e., the University ) 
will continue to be deeply concerned that such students find in the 
University opportunities and incentives which will send them forth into 
the world with well-trained minds, with enriched lives, and able to 
make significant contributions to society in a myriad of fields.” 

We feel that the State has no obligation to furnish higher educa- 
tion beyond the 14th year, i.e., the end of the Junior College, save 
to those who reveal unmistakable ability. There must certainly be a 
limit to the formal education of those who do not display qualifica- 
tions for advanced work. The Upper Division (and even more the 
Graduate Division) should admit only those who are clearly able 
to carry on this work. The tests for entrance to the Upper Division 
should be rigorous and apply not only to those seeking to enter the 
University at that point from Junior Colleges and other collegiate 
institutions but also to the students who have completed the first two 
years of college work on one of the University’s campuses. In short, it 
should be repeated again and again that education at the Upper 
Division and Graduate level should only be available to those com- 
petent to make best use of it. It is no kindness either to the student 
or the institution or the state to encourage him to go on in a field to 
which he is not adapted. 

This will impose a far greater responsibility on the Junior Colleges. 
They will carry a much increased part of the burden of Freshman 
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and Sophomore instruction as a result of the reduction in these classes 
at the University and at the same time the growth in numbers of 
those enrolled in the Lower Division owing to the great increase in 
the state’s population. Yet since admission to the Upper Division 
will be more restricted, it would be hoped that students whose abili- 
ties or aptitudes do not justify their continuance in University work, 
will be led to take terminal or semi-professional courses. 

The State Colleges should be ready to bear a considerable part of 
the increased collegiate enrollment of the state. On the other hand 
they should divert to Junior Colleges all those students who can 
complete their specific programs in two years. To that end the State 
Colleges should abandon all two-year curricula to the Junior Colleges. 
Moreover, in the light of the state problems in higher education and 
their own aims they should raise the standards for admission. The 
teacher training function which was theirs at the time of their estab- 
lishment, today includes not merely the preparation of teachers for 
the elementary schools and for special certification in the high schools 
but also the training for the general secondary credential. To this 
end the undergraduate work must be solid as an underpinning for 
the graduate year. This will doubtless increase the number of students 
who come to the State Colleges for curricula leading to the bachelor’s 
degree in a variety of fields. And the award of the master’s degree, 
where appropriate, should call for a strong department in the field 
of graduate study. 

But aside from this the State Colleges have, we felt, developed and 
will continue to develop a series of four-year curricula in a great 
variety of pursuits, but which are in no sense competitive with the 
University. Thus, in Engineering we realize there is a place for a 
different type of curriculum from that in universities. And the num- 
ber of such curricula will, we anticipate, increase. 

As to the Junior Colleges: their responsibilities will become greater 
and greater as they bear the triple load of two-year terminal programs, 
two-year semi-professional curricula, and in addition the education 
of those young people who hope to enter the Junior year of the State 
University or the State Colleges. Since the quality of the Upper 
Division work in both branches of the state’s higher educational sys- 
tem is bound to depend on the quality of the Lower Division founda- 
tion, much attention must be given to the work taken in preparation 
for the Upper Division. 

Of one thing we are convinced—and convinced most completely— 
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that the Junior Colleges should continue as such. They have had 
highly important functions to perform and will have additional ones 
in carrying the training of the overwhelming number of those who 
desire to enter the Junior year of the University or the State Colleges. 
The ambition to superimpose an Upper Division on such an institu- 
tion would, in the judgment of students of the Junior College move- 
ment, wholly change its character and result in a diluted and 
weakened emphasis on the three functions of the Junior College. 
More than that, should several of them strive for and attain the addi- 
tion of the Junior and Senior years, it is as clear as the sun at noon 
that a whole flock of other Junior Colleges will be pressed in the 
same direction by the ambitions of the citizens of the town and its 
commercial interests, the ambitions of its students who look forward 
to bigger and better football teams and all the other frills of a four- 
year college, and finally (shall I whisper?) the aspirations of its 
faculty who yearn for what they regard as the greater dignity of being 
professors in such an institution. But who is it that it is proposed 
shall pay for this addition? Certainly not the local townsfolk; their 
taxes are already too high, they assert. It is the state with its sup- 
posedly inexhaustible treasury that is to be called on. And since the 
town is led to look upon it as something that can be obtained without 
local cost, is there likely to be any diminution of the efforts to secure 
such a gift from the state by the easy road of legislative enactment? 
And where pray will it stop? Shall we thus break down the distinc- 
tion between the functions of the Junior Colleges and the State Col- 
leges? Shall we thus in effect add fifty-five or more state-supported 
Upper Divisions? Shall we by such spreading of state funds seriously 
weaken the work of the University and the State Colleges? No, if 
there is validity in our report, the cleavage between Junior College 
and State College should be a clear one, and the locally supported 
Junior College and the State-supported State College should each 
with dignity and pride perform its appropriate functions. And above 
all should teachers look at these problems from the point of view 
of the state educational system as a whole and refuse, for what some 
regard as their own interest, to destroy the unique advantages of our 
program. 

The Commission was naturally not appointed to deal with the 
problems of private or independent colleges. As I have stated, they 
have indicated that they feel that their desirable expansion will only 
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permit them to add a small number of students to their total enroll- 
ment. They may desire to pursue their present course and continue 
not only as four-year colleges but seek to enroll those students alone 
who intend to remain with them for feur years. On the other hand 
they may find that for the overwhelming number of students it will 
be the normal and usual thing to take their Freshman and Sopho- 
more years in the Junior College and on graduation from it seek en- 
trance to the various private as well as state institutions. And perhaps 
the increased enrollment in the Upper Division may result in a cur- 
tailment of those who enter as Freshmen. Besides, the process of 
selection should be easier at the close of the Sophomore year than at 
graduation from high school. On the other hand if state institutions 
reduce Lower Division enrollment, those eager to pursue a four-year 
program in the same college may prove so numerous that the private 
institution will make up its student body primarily from this group. 

These are, however, matters on which the Commission made no 
recommendations; it was not our function to do so. It is a question 
that each college must determine for itself. And the same thing 
applies to the universities which are not part of the state system. 
Will they continue as in the past or will they join the movement to 
place most of the Freshman and Sophomore instruction in the hands 
of the Junior Colleges and emphasize Upper Division and Graduate 
instruction? 

One item in the report that is particularly close to my heart is the 
proposal for the establishment of 2,000 undergraduate scholarships 
at $750 each per year and 500 graduate fellowships at $1,000 each. 
Our task, as you know, was limited to the state-supported institutions, 
and we accordingly recommended that these scholarships be set up 
in the University of California and the State Colleges. We realize 
full well that they are also needed in private institutions. 

It is clear as daylight that there are many individuals of high 
ability who cannot afford to go to college for financial reasons. It 
does not take elaborate statistics (though these are available) to show 
that children of families of high income go to college to the extent 
of 90 per cent or more (unless they are absolute ‘‘dumb-bells’’), 
while those of low-income families drop down to 25 per cent or less. 
We boast of equality of opportunity in this land; and we know that 
education opens a manifold number of doors to a successful life. 
Shall we be satisfied that equality of opportunity shall be denied on 
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the basis of income? Scholarships and fellowships in our institutions 
are greatly inadequate in number and ordinarily inadequate in 
amount. I know that youngsters can work their way through college, 
provided of course (and this is a great proviso) their families can 
dispense with the wages they would earn. But even aside from this, 
those who do wholly make their way, certainly fail by far to get out of 
college what they should, and too often pay the price physically in later 
years for the double burden they have carried. 

And we must remember that what is involved is not only the 
chance for individuals to develop the powers and talents which are 
theirs, but society profits mightily through the contribution which 
such persons make to it, both as citizens and as practitioners of a 
great number of highly important professions. 

These scholarships and fellowships we described as subsistence 
grants, since tuition in State-supported institutions is free or nearly so. 
And the cost of subsistence is unquestionably a most important factor 
in determining whether the boy or girl should go to college. This 
recommendation of ours has not gotten very far. It lay in one legis- 
lative committee and then was quietly chloroformed. There was no 
pressure group behind it, we had no lobbyist with all the influence 
which apparently some of them are able to exert. No, we had only 
the silent group of the able but poor, who year after year are being 
denied a democratic chance. They stand there as indictments of our 
democratic protestations. Higher education must not rest upon the 
basis of either the financial resources of the family or the sacrifice of 
the individual’s fullest opportunities through the necessity of self- 
support. 

You may ask what has thus far actually developed from the report. 
It was submitted first to the Liaison Committee of the Regents and the 
State Board of Education and was approved by that body. It then went 
separately to the whole Board of Regents and the State Board, and 
each in turn approved it. It next went to the Legislature and the 
Governor. The following were the actions of the legislature as ap- 
proved by the Governor with reference to the proposed develop- 
ments: (1) The appropriation in 1948 of the sum of $2,000,000 
for the purpose of beginning the program at the Davis and the 
Riverside divisions of the University of California. (2) The appro- 
priation in 1949 of $4,339,000 for the purpose of making capital 
improvements on the Riverside campus of the University; moreover 
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the Regents purchased additional land for future developments at 
Riverside. (3) The appropriation of the sum of $4,000,000 for the 
site and buildings of the Sacramento State College and $459,000 for 
its operation in 1949-50. (4) The appropriation of the sum of 
$630,000 for the operation of the Los Angeles State College in the 
city of Los Angeles. (5) The appropriation of the sum of $3,625,000 
for a site and buildings for the new State College in southern Los 
Angeles County or Orange County; in addition $125,000 was granted 
for operating expenses for 1949-50. The site has not yet been selected 
but temporary quarters have been chosen on the edge of thé city of 
Long Beach. 

In all three of the new State Colleges enrollment is, for the present 
at least, being confined to Upper Division students. The estimated 
number of full-time students in each is: Sacramento, 800; Los 
Angeles, 1,250; Los Angeles County-Orange County, 200. 

We feel therefore that, recalling how many educational surveys 
have merely become reports on which the dust of years has gradually 
accumulated, we have been fairly successful in the main in bringing 
our recommendations to accomplishment. 

However, we realize that nothing is stationary. Circumstances may 
arise which will affect the increase in population of the state as a 
whole. Moreover, the increase may become far greater in certain 
areas than in others. The state’s economic condition may change. 
There will undoubtedly be new curricula developed. The reaction of 
the private institutions to the report will have its impact on our 
educational procedures. Moreover, the report had to be prepared in 
haste. We had only six months in which to make the entire survey 
and are conscious of many topics which we had to ignore. Accord- 
ingly, we felt that a continuing study of California’s needs in the 
field of higher education should be made. As we said in the report: 
“It is not possible at any one time to forecast all of the problems or 
their solutions for the years which lie ahead.” 

It is evident that our report started with the figures of state popu- 
lation at the present time and the population of the next fifteen years 
on the basis of the best obtainable information. From this we pro- 
ceeded to an estimate of the number of collegiate age at the end of 
each five-year period, and then in the light of past experience made a 
forecast of actual enrollment in all higher educational institutions in 
the next decade and a half. And it was from this that we deduced 
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the necessity of additional institutions of higher education in Cali- 
fornia; as you will recall we proposed three additional State Colleges, 
the expansion of State Colleges and of University facilities, and the 
establishment on two campuses of the State University of Colleges 
of Letters and Science. 

But behind this mathematical study and mathematical computa- 
tion of needed additions to our state’s higher educational structure, 
there were certain theories in which we believed and which, if put 
into operation, would result in other changes aside from more educa- 
tional centers. These can be readily set forth as follows: 

1) The very great majority of students in the Lower Division 
should carry on their work in Junior Colleges. 

2) Admission to the Upper Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Colleges should be far more selective than at 
present. 

3) The admission requirements of the State Colleges should be 
raised. 

4) All two-year curricula now being given in State Colleges should 
be transferred to Junior Colleges. 

5) The State University at Berkeley and Los Angeles should be 
primarily an institution for Upper Division and graduate instruction. 

6) Junior Colleges should be established in various additional 
centers of the state. 

7) Junior Colleges should not destroy their important functions 
in the educational system by seeking to superimpose an Upper Divi- 
sion. 

We feel that if these principles are applied within the public 
institutions of the state, they will be able to carry on the various 
functions which it is the part of our higher educational system to 
perform. 

We did not—and do not—propose to issue recommendations for 
the private institutions but undoubtedly the changes which will result 
in the several branches of the state system, will have to be taken into 
account by them. 

The really important thing is that we all, whatever the type of 
institution, strive to work together in making higher education in 
California available to all those qualified and in rendering it as 
useful to its citizens as is humanly possible. 
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The Campus Goat 


G. HERBERT SMITH 


HE EARLY HISTORY of the Jews brings down to us accounts of 
T. interesting religious observance of the Hebrew people de- 
signed to free the members of the tribe from their sins. At periodic 
intervals the tribal fathers, feeling the need of spiritual rejuvenation, 
would select a goat, and with due ceremony each individual tribesman 
in turn would cleanse himself by casting his sins and shortcomings 
upon the poor animal. The goat thus laden, would then be driven 
off into the wilderness to an unknown fate. 

How convenient it is that this early Hebrew practice has come 
down to the college campus in some of its symbolism, In our twen- 
tieth century American life, the goat no longer figures in a strictly 
religious rite, but in our society we do select the Old Goat to take 
the blame for anything and everything which goes wrong. Now please 
do not jump to conclusions and imagine that we pursue the Hebrew 
analogy to its logical modern conclusion and that we propose to 
absolve the American college campus of its sins by driving all the 
Registrars into the wilderness. Neither do I suggest that your presence 
here in large numbers has resulted from any such action on the part 
of your respective campuses. 

Actually, the collegiate Registrar is not the sole candidate on the 
American college campus for the dubious honor of being the Campus 
Goat. I have often thought that if we could find a free week when 
we were not engaged in the election of some campus queen, we 
might well hold a contest and select the official Campus Goat. In 
such a contest the rival candidates, in addition to the Registrar, cer- 
tainly would include the Deans, the grading system, the attendance 
system and a multitude of faculty and administrative committees 
created specifically to serve goatish purposes. 

The Registrar, however, may well expect to be high up in the 
balloting of both the faculty and students. The undergraduates who 
will support him include those who vividly recall aching feet and 
bad arches sustained in long lines at registration time; those who after 
four years cannot graduate through failure to complete the gradua- 
tion requirements listed annually for them in the college catalogue; 
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and those who in sixteen years of formal education have not learned 
to write legibly so that their names are misspelled on their diplomas. 
The faculty colleagues who would elect the Registrar as the Campus 
Goat include the individual who must be prodded biannually because 
he is habitually late in turning in his grades; those who storm in on 
the first day of the semester demanding a missing class card from 
among the 30,000 odd registration cards which the Registrar has 
sorted since six o'clock on the preceding day; or the occasional 
savant who misses an important call because he has moved his class 
from room 419 to room 101 without authority and without taking 
the trouble to report his new location. 

In spite of all this support for the Registrar, the election is not 
even close. When all the reports are in and all the ballots are 
counted, the Champion Goat of the American College Campus is 
the College Fraternity. 

When college men run amok and get into difficulty which results 
in bad publicity, invariably the newspapers headline the fact that 
“those fraternity members” have gotten into trouble again. When 
politics rears its ugly head on the college campus then “the frater- 
nities are playing politics.” Whenever teaching ceases to be inspired 
or inspiring and there is more than the usual resistance to the learn- 
ing process—then the fraternities are having a bad influence on the 
scholastic performance of their members. When weak-spined admin- 
istrative officers refuse to make clear statements of the moral and 
social standards of the campus, and fail to enforce the regulations 
governing student conduct—and the general laxness leads to lawless- 
ness which results in a campus disgrace—then the Old Goat gets the 
blame. 

In recent years, the Campus Goat has taken on a new constituency. 
He is not only getting the blame for the faults of the campus, but 
there are also those who place all the evils of our social system at the 
door of the college fraternity. In spite of the fact that political 
leaders, educators and even church leaders have failed to solve the 
complicated racial problems of our country, these problems should 
be “easy” for the fraternity. Numerous writers in the public press 
have found the old reliable Campus Goat, and with cries of ‘‘discrim- 
ination” they are attempting to drive him off into the wilderness! 

Demagogues crying ‘‘democracy”’ claim that the college fraternity 
threatens our very way of life because these organizations of college 
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young people choose their own members who are to be their close 
friends. In practicing such selection they are not different from the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, the University Club, or the Union 
League—in fact practically every social organization in America. The 
declaimers against the college fraternity know that it would be 
ridiculous for them to attack the Rotary Club as unAmerican and 
undemocratic—they would be laughed out of existence. So, with as 
much reason, they turn to the Campus Goat and it becomes finan- 
cially profitable to belabor him in the pages of national publications. 
The self-appointed protectors of democracy even go so far as to advo- 
cate legislation to deny college students freedom of organization in 
the selection of their friends. I quote from an article in a recent na- 
tional publication: “Although I do not ordinarily believe in legisla- 
tors meddling with schools, I’m afraid the only way to wipe out 
fraternities and sororities is by legislative act.” 

This would undoubtedly be the best method of wiping out the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club or in fact any voluntary organization 
or social group. When government begins to concern itself with the 
private lives of individual citizens to the extent that social clubs 
based upon high ideals can no longer be tolerated, then that govern- 
ment ceases to be democratic in nature, whether its acts be directed 
against business men or college students. Free organizations of col- 
lege students were among the first to come under the ban in Hitler 
Germany. 

When did the attack on college fraternities start? Well, its reputa- 
tion as the college goat has been developing a long, long time. The 
nature of the organization in its early days led to suspicion. From the 
first, the fraternity has existed alongside of the campus without being 
of the college. Part of the problem arose when the early Greeks as- 
sumed the label ‘‘secret society.” A more descriptive term would 
have been ‘“‘private” rather than “‘secret’’; for while the Greeks had 
certain secrets, these were limited to a motto (usually in Greek), 
certain ideals to go with the Greek words in the name, and a particu- 
lar handclasp. After a few years, it became apparent that the “‘secret”” 
character of the organization was not a very serious matter, so new 
bases of opposition developed. 

The first written record of criticism of a college fraternity was 
printed in a college community newspaper in northern New York 
about one hundred and twenty-five years ago, when a faculty member 
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came out in the local press with a warning against the newly or- 
ganized Greek societies. He was disturbed that they might be a pos- 
sible threat to our young democracy. The good doctor pointed out 
that if they were “‘secret’’ they must have something to hide, and if 
they had something to hide—then they were bad! His opposition to 
“secret societies” was part of the general disapproval of secret or- 
ganizations which had its center in the opposition to the Society of 
Free Masons. 

In those early days there was no suggestion that the fraternities 
were undemocratic in their type of organization. This early attack 
upon fraternities was based upon the fear that they were really politi- 
cal organizations in disguise and that they might have as their object 
the overthrow of the government itself. In summing up his opposi- 
tion to the new secret societies of college men, the professor quoted 
the well known warning against secret associations which Washington 
included in his Farewell Address: 

‘‘However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely in the course 
of time and things to become potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power 
of the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of government, 
destroying afterwards the very engines which have lifted them to 
unjust domination.” 

You and I who live on the college campus know how far afield 
was this first criticism of the college fraternity. If we now have any 
concern for them in their relationship to government and civic affairs 
it is because some undergraduate members do not take sufficient inter- 
est in government and political theory. Justice Arthur Vanderbilt of 
New York, a loyal fraternity man, became so desirous of creating a 
greater interest in government among undergraduates that he has 
worked through the national Interfraternity Conference in an at- 
tempt to stimulate a positive program. 

The early fraternities soon pointed out that they had no political 
objects in view and one of the founders of a present-day fraternity 
gave the basis on which his fraternity has developed for over a 
century: 

“Next to the cultivation of friendly feelings, the advancement of 
science and literature is the mainspring of our exertions.” 

It became apparent that there was nothing in such an organization 
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of young men which threatened the overthrow of the democracy, 
and it is equally apparent that such an organization is not now a 
threat to democracy. One hundred years ago the opponents of fra- 
ternities at least had substantial fears. At that time it was not sug- 
ested that mere “‘selection of members”’ on the basis of congeniality 
and friendship was vicious. 

Now, the concept of American democracy on the part of a few 
critics, brands the college fraternity as ‘undemocratic’ because 
in the close living associations of the college fraternity, the near- 
est approach to family life, fraternity members insist that they 
have a right to select their friends and members based upon the 
qualities of character, intelligence and personal attractiveness which 
are usually considered in forming friendships. 

In my studies of history and government, I find nothing in the 
wording of our Constitution which would deny the privilege of the 
selection of one’s closest friends, or even the organization of those 
friends into groups with worthy objects, even when the ideals are 
expressed in Greek! 

But why has the fraternity system, of all selective social organiza- 
tions in America, been singled out for so much criticism? How did 
the campus goat get that way? Fundamentally, its reputation has been 
acquired just like that of any other goat—because of some very 
definite goatish qualities. The fraternity, basically a human organiza- 
tion of immature young people, managed to get itself into enough 
difficulty to establish a reputation. The rest was easy, the blame for 
everything, earned and unearned, gravitated to its door. 

The basic relationship between the college and the fraternity has 
not been ideal. From the first, the fraternity system was not planned 
by the college, it just grew up alongside. In many instances, it has 
been tolerated rather than accepted. Sometimes it has been permitted 
to exist only because the college could not house its students, and the 
fraternity did so. In spite of the fact that fraternity chapters have been 
composed of undergraduate college students, many colleges have 
refused to give direction to the groups and have disclaimed any 
responsibility for the conduct of the members. 

In such instances, without guidance, the fraternity has developed 
many human faults. These have come to light in the unwise treat- 
ment of prospective members, poor housekeeping, and failure to 
emphasize the basic purpose of the college. In addition, the fra- 
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ternity, left to itself, has sometimes been aloof and resentful when 
the college suddenly took an interest in it. And so the Old Goat 
developed his reputation. 

With all its shortcomings, wherever the fraternity system has be- 
come a campus problem, the college itself must take part of the 
responsibility. The faculty and administration set the standards and 
the tone of the campus, and when responsibility for their actions 
and high standards of conduct are demanded of fraternities, in- 
variably they respond. 

On the other hand, fraternities and student social organizations in 
general are likely to amount to no more than is expected of them. 
On one campus where fraternity chapters have been a problem to 
their organizations and to the college as well, the Dean was asked 
what he expected of fraternities. His cynical reply was: ‘‘I guess 
they are serving their purpose when they teach men what they need 
to know about liquor and women.” This Dean was getting from 
his fraternities just what he expected. 

Conversely, at the University of Illinois, the late Dean Thomas 
Arkle Clark, first Dean of Men in America, believed in fraternities 
and held them up to a high standard of accomplishment. As a result, 
the fraternity life which developed at Illinois under his leadership, 
was constructive both from the standpoint of the individual student 
and the University. 

In recent months, a tragic series of events has occurred involving 
the abuse of alcohol by undergraduates. The murders and deaths 
which have resulted have shocked the University world and have 
served to bring home to college administrators the necessity of re- 
thinking and re-emphasizing their codes of student conduct. Many 
leading universities have come out with clear-cut statements of policy. 
Such action, when followed by enforcement of regulations, will go 
far to improve the quality of student life to be found on the Ameri- 
can college campus. The American college student body is returning 
rapidly to the pre-war pattern of ages running generally from 17 
to 22 for undergraduates. Soon, eighty per cent of college students 
will again be classed as minors. For this age group, most states have 
legislation covering the use of intoxicants. In any event, recent 
tragedies have been sufficient to remind us that group drinking 
leads to excessive drinking from which uncontrolled conduct results. 
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Many college fraternity officials have been concerned with the 
drinking problem which has developed among undergraduates since 
the war. Several leading college fraternities have taken specific action 
against the presence or use of liquor in chapter houses. To be effec- 
tive, this action by the fraternity must supplement the standards of 
the individual university. The fraternity is not in a position to enforce 
codes of conduct which are in conflict with those prevailing on the 
campus where the chapter is located. If universities will take a posi- 
tive stand on the problem of undergraduate drinking and let their 
position be known to undergraduates and to fraternity officials, most 
national fraternities will welcome an opportunity to strengthen the 
hand of the administration in their own group life. This is one of 
many situations in which university leaders may profit from the as- 
sistance which can come from fraternity leaders. 

In one hundred and fifty years, the American college fraternity 
has been extended throughout the country, and in spite of all the 
attacks and attempts to banish the Campus Goat, the old animal is a 
hardy creature. Today there are more chapters of college fraternities 
represented on more campuses than at any time in history. The period 
of the last five years has seen the most rapid growth in numbers of 
chapters and in new institutions opening up to the fraternity system. 
It would appear that the fraternity is to be here for many years, and 
it is the wise administrative officer who recognizes the fraternity for 
what it is: an organization of college students who must be amenable 
to the college program and to the regulations governing student life. 
An administrator with this point of view accepts the fraternity at face 
value and insists that the organization live up to the claims which it 
makes for itself. These are set out clearly and explicitly in the Fra- 
ternity Criteria of the National Interfraternity Conference: 


“We consider the fraternity responsible for a positive contribution to 
the primary functions of the colleges and universities, and therefore 
under an obligation to encourage the most complete personal develop- 
ment of its members, intellectual, physical and social. Therefore, we 
declare: 

I. That the objectives and activities of the fraternity should be in 
entire accord with the aims and purposes of the institutions at 
which it has chapters; 

II. That the primary loyalty and responsibility of a student in his 
relations with his institution are to the institution, and that the 
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association of any group of students as a chapter of a fraternity 
involves the definite responsibility of the group for the conduct 
of the individual ; 

III. That the fraternity should promote conduct consistent with good 
morals and good taste; 

IV. That the fraternity should create an atmosphere which will stimulate 
substantial intellectual progress and superior intellectual achieve- 
ment; 

V. That the fraternity should maintain sanitary, safe, and wholesome 
physical conditions in the chapter house; 

VI. That the fraternity should inculcate principles of sound business 
practice both in chapter finances and in the business relations of 
its members. 


The college official who works with his fraternity chapters to help 
them attain these goals soon finds that the fraternity, far from being 
the Campus Goat, can become a positive force to supplement the pro- 
gram of the college itself, and fraternity officers, graduate and under- 
graduate, can become a strong right arm to the administration of the 
college. 

One place in particular in which the Registrar's Office comes in 
contact with the fraternity is in the encouragement of standards of 
scholarship expected by the college or university. In recent years, 
largely through the influence of the Scholarship Committee of the 
National Interfraternity Conference, there has been a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of fraternities and fraternity leaders, that they 
have a responsibility to uphold and encourage respectable standards 
of scholastic achievement on the part of undergraduate fraternity 
men. National fraternities have appointed scholarship officers, many 
of whom are prominent educators. These officers provide a valuable 
service to the several colleges by working with their own chapters 
and with individual members, to eliminate scholastic difficulties and 
to improve the scholarship records of their membership. This is an 
activity in which the college and the fraternity most certainly should 
be able to work together. In order to act with intelligence the fra- 
ternity scholarship officer must have records which can only be issued 
by the college. These records should show the achievements in 
scholarship of the individual members of a fraternity chapter and the 
composite average of the chapter in relation to other student groups. 
When the college or university has everything to gain from the sup- 
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port of these fraternity scholarship officers, it is amazing that it be- 
comes so difficult to secure the data necessary to facilitate their work. 
Scholarship officers report that the records from the colleges are 
most often “‘too little and too late’ to permit effective follow-up 
work in the fraternity. A few colleges simply refuse to co-operate in 
issuing reports. Many times when the reports are issued they come too 
late in the year to permit constructive use, or they are prepared in 
such a way that they cannot be interpreted. 

As a basis for the work of scholarship officers, the scholarship re- 
ports should give the grades of individual members where possible, 
and should at least indicate the average of the particular groups, the 
number of students in the group and the relative standing of this 
group in comparison to other student groups on the campus. These re- 
ports are valuable to the fraternity officer since they will call attention 
to scholastic problems and suggest where remedial treatment is 
needed. Many times these reports indicate other basic problems of the 
individual or group which will come to light in the process of the 
investigation. Obviously, to be of any great value, the reports must be 
available as soon as possible after the close of a given semester. They 
must also be sufficiently uniform to lend themselves to interpretation. 

Colonel Ralph W. Wilson, who has done such an outstanding piece 
of work in recent years, as Scholarship Chairman for the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference, has pointed out how difficult it is to get reports 
at all or to get reports which have any meaning. With intelligent 
people in charge of student records, it should be a simple matter 
to prepare a group scholarship report which would be of value. 
There are a few basic items of information which all such reports 
should include. These are: 


The name of the University or College 

The period covered by the report 

The grading system used, together with numerical equivalent of 
letter grades (A—4.00, B—3.00 etc.) 

The average of each group on the campus 

The number of students comprising each group 

The all-men’s average, all-women’s average, all-fraternity, all-sorority 
and all-university averages. 


When these reports are complete the National Interfraternity 
Conference and National Panhellenic are eager to facilitate the work 
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of the University officer. As far as fraternities are concerned, the col- 
lege needs only to send the report to the Scholarship Officer of the 
National Interfraternity Conference and the results will be made 
known to member organizations. 

Some university officials have raised the question whether or not 
such student organization reports are worth the trouble required to 
prepare them. I should like to answer the question by relating a 
specific case history. A chapter of X fraternity had dropped to the 
bottom of the list of student groups in scholarship. The Scholarship 
Officer called this to the attention of the other officers of the fra- 
ternity and an investigation was made. It was discovered that the low 
scholastic standing was a result of excessive drinking and general low 
morale in the group, The next national convention placed the 
charter of the chapter in the hands of the convention and assigned a 
specific officer of the general fraternity to work with the chapter. A 
remedial program was laid out and adopted by the undergraduates. 
This included a scholarship quota for each man in the chapter, based 
on his ability and the course being carried; a higher requirement in 
scholarship both for pledging and initiation; and the elimination of 
liquor from the chapter house and from all chapter functions. 

What were the results? At the end of the first semester after the 
adoption of the new program, this chapter had jumped from a posi- 
tion near the bottom of the list of groups to undisputed leadership 
of the men’s groups. The chapter won three scholarship trophies, but 
what is more, it has regained its self-respect and the chapter house 
has become a wholesome environment for undergraduates. Is this 
kind of program sufficiently valuable to repay college officials for 
issuing scholarship reports? I think it is! 

If you will permit m.z to tell two fraternity stories coming out of 
my own fraternity experiences, I should like to close with these— 

Years ago on a mid-west college campus, a fair-haired lad knelt 
at an improvised altar. As the light of the three mystic greek letters 
cast their flickering shadows on the floor before him, Earl Cranston 
took the solemn vows which made him a member of an American 
college fraternity. The ideals which were presented in the fraternity 
ritual that night burned themselves deeply into the lad’s consciousness 
so that years later, after he had been elevated to the highest position 
his church had to offer, he not only remembered these ideals, but he 
also recalled his reaction to the initiation experience. The fair-haired 
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lad of years gone by was now Bishop Earl Cranston, senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Church and he was addressing a distinguished as- 
sembly in Washington, D.C., honoring a foreign ambassador. In the 
course of the address, the Bishop had reason to refer to the impres- 
sion which the ritual of his fraternity had made on him when he 
was initiated. Said he: 

“As I knelt there in the darkness, witnessed the impressive cere- 
mony and experienced the inspiration which the ritual gave me, I 
thought to myself—surely they have made a mistake to think that I 
am worthy of being talked to in this way—I’m not the man these 
fellows think I am. . . . But,” said Bishop Cranston, “as I got to my 
feet, I then and there took upon myself an additional obligation— 
‘T’ll make myself the man they seem to think I am.’ ”’ 

In 1938, a distinguished American citizen, worn by the cares of 
long service in the Senate of the United States, had gone to a quiet 
New England resort hotel to regain his health and his strength. As 
he sat in the wicker rocking chair on the veranda at the Poland 
Spring House, Senator William E. Borah’s thirty-one years in the 
United States Senate had taken their toll of his energies, and he had 
the appearance of a broken man. It so happened that near the close 
of Mr. Borah’s stay at the hotel, the college fraternity which he had 
joined at the University of Kansas more than fifty years before, was 
holding its ninety-ninth annual convention there. Undergraduate 
delegates of the college chapters were arriving by scores. At first, as 
they passed in and out of the hotel, the Senator took little notice of 
them. As the boys discovered his identity, a few stopped to talk to 
him, and by the time the convention actually opened, it was evident 
that the sparkle was returning to the old gentleman’s eye. He was 
taking an active interest in all that was going on around him. By the 
fourth day of the convention, his strength had returned enough so 
that he expressed a desire to attend the convention banquet. There 
was an understanding that he would not be called upon for an 
address, but near the close of the evening’s program, the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee arose at his place and paid 
a beautiful tribute to his fraternity. Said the ‘Lone Lion” of Idaho: 

“The inspiration of this gathering to me has been the presence of 
these magnificent young men. I am satisfied that the country is await- 
ing their coming. I have long since come to the conclusion that this 
great fraternity is of incalculable benefit to this nation. I believe that 
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I shall always feel that whatever success I have attained I owe in 
large measure to those indelible impressions created in my college 
days through my associations with Beta ideals when the Betas at 
Old Kansas gathered together for their weekly meeting.” 

There is latent power in the student organizations on our respective 
campuses. They look to us for leadership and assistance in working 
toward their goals and ideals. They are worthy of the co-operation we 
can give them. The old Campus Goat deserves a break! 





The Committee on Office Forms of the Association is preparing to 
set up new packets of office forms. Registrars are invited to forward 
a packet of all forms to the Chairman of the Committee with each 
form marked: (1) Name of institution, (2) Present total enrollment, 
(3) Classification of Institution—Public or Private; University, Lib- 
eral Arts, Teachers College, Junior College, or Vocational; Men only, 
Women only, or Coeducational. 

The new packets to be formed or the thirty and more already estab- 
lished packets (each form in a different packet) or the traveling 
binder exhibits (including a cross section of all different forms) are 
available for loan to registrars for express charges one way in the 
shipment to the individual registrar. Make your requests for packets, 
traveling exhibits, annual reports, handbooks, etc., to the Chairman 
of the Committee: Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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National Trends in Accrediting 


CHARLES E. FRILEY 


HE MOVEMENT to classify American institutions of higher educa- 
yom through the medium of voluntary accrediting agencies is 
now more than half a century old. Unlike European countries, the 
United States government has no authority to accredit. Voluntary 
agencies rose among us because of the necessity of discriminating be- 
tween satisfactory, unsatisfactory and even fraudulent institutions. Fifty 
years ago all three of these categories existed; and the situation among 
the latter two groups required remedial action. Thus the early regional 
associations came into being. 

It might well be said that the work of these groups was based on 
the principle that colleges and universities are organizations estab- 
lished by society for a social purpose, and while they have enjoyed 
great legal liberty, they should, as in the case of other social institu- 
tions, be subjected to constant scrutiny and criticism, and to such 
regulation as will help them keep abreast of changing social needs. 

I believe in a sound and constructive accrediting program for 
American higher education. It happens that I have seen it from three 
angles: (1) as a college executive dealing with representatives of 
accrediting agencies who visit the campus; (2) as Chairman of the 
Board of Review of the North Central Association, and thus actively 
engaged in accrediting; and (3) as Chairman of the Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures of the American Council on Education, which 
is attempting to view the entire situation objectively, and to formulate 
some satisfactory accrediting principles and policies that might help 
lift the problem out of its present confusing, chaotic and disturbing 
state. 

The regional associations of the nation did a pioneering job of 
tremendous significance; they are still the backbone of the accrediting 
movement. True, their early quantitative standards left much to be 
desired, viewed in the light of changes made in the past fifteen years. 
But their activities have clearly set the pattern for an acceptable insti- 
tution of higher education in America, and have unquestionably 
helped the American people generally to understand and appreciate 
the essentials of a good college or university. 
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The remarkable work of Abraham Flexner in his study of Ameri- 
can Medical Schools, forty years ago; the exposure of fraudulent 
schools such as Oriental University with its amazing array of degrees 
and its mail order courses—these are classic examples of other steps 
taken in the early part of the century to correct the abuses in the 
rapid development of the nation’s program of higher education. 

The dangers were real. A poor professional school engaged in the 
preparation of inferior practitioners might well constitute a menace to 
public health, safety or welfare. A poorly prepared doctor operates 
on a patient under improper conditions and the patient dies. An 
engineer without adequate training builds an auditorium, the roof 
of which cannot stand the strain of a two-foot snow. It collapses 
and a hundred people are killed. Perhaps less dramatic but equally 
important, a social worker without adequate knowledge of her com- 
plex task deals unwisely with a delinquent boy and hurts rather than 
helps the efforts to reform him. In such instances there is a prompt, 
insistent demand, from educators and the public alike, that those 
institutions qualified adequately to prepare physicians, engineers and 
social workers be publicly identified for the guidance and protection 
of interested parents and students and the general public, and that 
pressure be put on the others to improve their facilities and their 
product, or close their doors. 

And there are the many more general cases, in the non-professional 
schools, where the level of educational attainment is frankly little 
better than mediocre in quality, notwithstanding the remarkable and 
sustained optimism of catalogues and other printed material. And no 
one is more aware of the situation than the many choice spirits who 
labor unceasingly to improve the quality of the institution, but who 
are unable to make satisfactory progress against numerous heavy odds. 

And so, sooner or later, as a result of conferences between college 
men and women of like mind and the growing conviction that some- 
thing should be done about the problem, a new accrediting agency is 
born. 

This type of accrediting agency is usually an organization made up 
largely of representatives of a particular field of higher education, 
which, as a part of its program of promotion, believes it can raise the 
general level of its work in that area by setting certain minimum 
standards and listing for the information of the public those institu- 
tions which satisfy those standards. The movement has spread so 
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rapidly that it now includes groups in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
engineering, social work, nursing, library training, theological educa- 
tion, law, teacher education, journalism and radio education. In fact 
just about every major field in higher education is included, except 
agriculture and home economics, and it is not at all clear that they 
will remain immune. 

The purposes and procedures of these agencies are identical. The 
published list recognizes the acceptable institutions and by the simple 
process of omission publicizes the unsatisfactory ones. State licensing 
boards are urged not to recognize the graduates of unaccredited in- 
stitutions. As a result some schools have gone out of existence, 
notably in medicine, while others bend every effort to meet the re- 
quirement for inclusion among the elect. 

These accomplishments have come through voluntary association 
and action among high minded men and women, genuinely interested 
in the sound progress of their respective areas of educational activity. 
In general, the movement has been successful and has been carried 
out with the best of intentions. 

Why then, the gathering storm of criticism against accrediting 
agencies? Largely because of the conviction that the control of higher 
institutions is gradually passing out of the hands of the constituted 
authorities and into the hands of an increasing number of groups of 
scholars and administrators. In most cases only the president knows 
how many of these organizations are involved in the actual conduct 
of the institutional program. He is advised about the preparation of 
the faculty, the budget, the organization of the institution, buildings, 
library and laboratory facilities. In a large and complex institution 
there is such a variety and number of outside visitations that an in- 
ordinate amount of time is spent trying to figure how the multitude of 
demands from accrediting associations can be met. 

As a result of this situation the Joint Committee on Accrediting 
was established ten years ago. The Committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of State Universities, the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Association of 
Urban Universities, the Association of American Universities, and 
later the Association of American Colleges. As a member of the Joint 
Committee since its establishment I have gained a first-hand view of 
the complexities of the whole accrediting situation. 

The Committee was requested to study the problem on a long- 
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time basis; to prepare a list of the approved accrediting agencies with 
which the members of the associations represented would be en- 
couraged to co-operate; and to pass judgment on any new agencies 
undertaking to enter the accrediting field. 

From the beginning the work of the Committee was centered on 
remedial action, and no attempt was made fully to evaluate accredit- 
ing agencies. 

Incidentally, this was not the first committee of the kind. A similar 
committee was appointed at the annual meeting of the Association 
of State Universities in 1924 because of discontent with the existing 
accrediting practices. The studies of this committee resulted in a re- 
port by Dr. F. J. Kelly, then of the University of Minnesota, which 
in substance, could well be taken as the text and full sermon to cover 
the contemporary problem. The practical difference between that 
early report and the situation today, in the opinion of the critics, is 
that the evils of accrediting have grown worse in the past quarter of 
a century. 

The statement issued by the Joint Committee on Accrediting in 
1939 was based upon a large volume of data furnished by the heads 
and staffs of institutions in the five associations mentioned. It is 
fundamentally a statement of criticisms formulated as a basis for 
remedial action: 

1. There are too many accrediting agencies. 

2. The accrediting agencies are invading the rights of the institu- 
tions and are destroying institutional freedom. 

3. Accrediting agencies tend to put institutions in a straitjacket. 
Uniformity in American colleges has undesirable aspects. 

4, The costs of accrediting are becoming excessive. 

5. There is too much duplication in accrediting agencies. 

6. Sometimes accrediting agencies do not confine themselves to a 
study of the particular field in which they purport to be engaged, but 
try to pass upon other unrelated activities. Often this involves matters 
which should not be given over to outside organizations or indi- 
viduals. 

7. The standards of accrediting agencies are now largely outmoded. 

8. Something of the guild system or trade unionism seems to be 
invading the accrediting movement. 

This is a formidable indictment and needs careful examination. 
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Unquestionably, the number of accrediting agencies has grown to 
serious proportions. In the early days accrediting was primarily on an 
institutional basis. Now colleges, schools, departments and curricula 
are under inspection. And new agencies are still springing up. It is the 
very increase of these new agencies, with their great variety of criteria 
and their demands on the financial and personnel resources of the in- 
stitutions that menaces the work of approved accrediting bodies and 
adds to the difficulties they encounter in getting the information and 
co-operation necessary for their success. 

The criticism that accrediting agencies are invading the rights of 
the institutions is a serious one. It operates both in the areas of finance 
and educational program. Standards of some agencies, particularly of 
the quantitative type, create procedures that give one college or de- 
partment a disproportionate allowance in the budget. From the educa- 
tional side, the criteria set up by certain accrediting agencies such as 
law, medicine and dentistry, may force those groups within the 
university into conflict among themselves. They may require a variety 
of high school units for admission; in the pre-professional years they 
may demand different types of work in chemistry, physics and biol- 
ogy. The attempt to maintain university departments capable of meet- 
ing all these requests and at the same time keep friendly relations 
with the high schools often drives the university authorities to despair. 

It is generally recognized that variety in the programs of American 
colleges is as important as personality in individuals. This is one of 
the unique characteristics of the outstanding institutions of the coun- 
try. The principle has been fully recognized by the regional agencies. 
The tendency to uniformity is particularly hard on the smaller institu- 
tions. 

The costs of accrediting are not only large in some institutions, 
but the time necessary to fill out questionnaires often becomes ex- 
cessive. 

Duplication of accrediting activities is one of the most important 
causes for the growing resistance to the whole movement. Some 
agencies operate on a nation-wide scale, others in regions, and others 
in states. And as indicated earlier, some accredit institutions as a 
whole, others examine schools, colleges, departments and narrow 
fields of subject matter. In some cases more than one agency operates 
in the same professional field. 
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Some agencies have attempted to examine not only the field of pur- 
ported interest, but to go into such outside matters as appointment of 
personnel, purchase of equipment, selection of textbooks. 

The standards of some accrediting groups are open to serious 
criticism because of the emphasis on quantitative elements. They set 
up items that are physically measurable, such as number of faculty, 
ratio of faculty to students, number of books in the library, the area 
of floor space, income, and similar data, rather than a sound evalua- 
tion of the kind and quality of work done. It is, of course, much 
easier to make such criticism than to correct the fault. Physical items 
are readily measured; but the imponderables are the essence of educa- 
tion. 

Practitioners composing professional and vocational groups some- 
times are represented in the accrediting agency, and in some cases 
are in the majority. Domination of the educational programs by out- 
side interests constitutes one of the most serious features of the pres- 
ent accrediting procedures: for example, the influence exerted by 
boards of licensure through accrediting agencies. 

These are criticisms advanced ten years ago. The evidence is that 
for the most part they are still valid. The Joint Committee has done 
some effective pioneer work in controlling the situation, but the final 
solution is by no means in sight. 

In fact, the effort to clarify, simplify, co-ordinate and strengthen 
the accrediting movement and to provide effective control has recently 
been given renewed emphasis. At present, at least three groups are 
working on the problem: (1) the Joint Committee on Accrediting; 
(2) the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies; and 
(3) the Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the American 
Council on Education. Their procedures and, to some extent, their 
purposes vary, but in general they hope to arrive at a meeting of 
minds. 

The new Joint Committee on Accrediting represents the same As- 
sociations as the one set up ten years ago, but its personnel has been 
expanded, its program enlarged, and a permanent staff and budget 
planned. It recognizes accrediting as a legitimate function, if properly 
controlled. It proposes to formulate principles of accrediting as a 
basis for future activities of accrediting bodies. It proposes to examine 
the purposes of these bodies and to insist on simplification and co- 
ordination among them. And it proposes to set up a board of review 
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to examine the merits of cases brought to its attention where accredita- 
tion has been refused. Representing as it does, through the constituent 
Associations, the great majority of approved institutions of the coun- 
try, it will be able to exert strong influence on the future direction and 
activities of accrediting. 

The National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies was 
established within the past year to co-ordinate the programs and 
objectives of the regional bodies, to study their procedures, and to aid 
in clarifying and simplifying these procedures. It has also prepared a 
consolidated list of accredited institutions in the United States, based 
on the several regional rosters, in view of the fact that the Association 
of American Universities has discontinued its approved list. The pos- 
sibilities for real contributions by this Committee to the solution of 
the problem are large. 

The Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the American Council 
on Education has been at work for some years. Several conferences 
of a national character have been held to bring the many accrediting 
groups together for discussions of the issues involved. A study has 
been in progress of the feasibility of uniform reports from all insti- 
tutions, to be assembled in a central office and made available to all 
accrediting bodies. A statement of suggested principles of accrediting 
was recently formulated by this Committee as a basis for study and 
discussion, and perhaps future decision. 

In some ways, the work of these three groups appears to overlap. 
But the complexity of the problem, the present confusion, the resent- 
ment in some quarters, and the importance of finding an intelligent 
and stable answer, warrant the most thorough and comprehensive 
study possible. 

Certain questions inevitably arise in the consideration of the future 
of accrediting: 

1. Are accrediting agencies necessary? 

2. How can the number be kept to a minimum? 

3. How far within the institution is accrediting to extend? Schools 
and colleges? Departments? Divisions of departments? 

4, What fees should be charged? 

5. What basic principles should be followed in accrediting? Should 
evaluation be on a quantitative or a qualitative basis? Should emphasis 
be placed primarily on the ability of the institution to achieve, with 
distinction, its professed objectives? 
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6. Can the regional associations absorb all the activities of the 
specialized agencies, or a major part thereof? 

7. Since the standards of accrediting bodies are minimum stand- 
ards how can we stimulate constant growth and improvement among 
approved institutions? The period for merely policing colleges and 
universities is over. 

Finally, I shall make bold to suggest some of the ingredients of a 
successful accrediting program for the future: 

1. Accrediting agencies, properly motivated and co-ordinated, have 
a legitimate and important place in the American program of higher 
education. 

2. Regional accrediting associations have been and will continue to 
be the backbone and bulwark of the accrediting program. The ad- 
vances they have made in the past two decades indicate that they 
may well exert strong influence on the future direction of accrediting 
—both in principles and procedures. 

3. The number of accrediting agencies should be reduced. 

4. The claims to recognition of specialized agencies should be care- 
fully examined and decision reached as to whether in many cases their 
work may be acceptably carried on by other bodies—such as the 
regional associations—or eliminated entirely. 

5. There should be a general clarification, co-ordination and 
simplification of the policies and procedures of accrediting agencies. 

6. Continuing study and emphasis should be given to qualitative 
criteria—the nature of the educational product. 

7. There should be a central clearing house for institutional data, 
available to approved accrediting agencies and generally recognized as 
the official source of information. 

8. Principles of accrediting should be formulated and used as the 
basis for the activities of approved agencies. 

9. A list of approved accrediting bodies should be prepared for the 
guidance of college and university authorities. The general acceptance 
and use of such a list will aid greatly in the proper control of the 
problem. 

10. A study should be made of state and federal laws affecting 
higher education and their relationship to the activities of voluntary 
accrediting bodies; in this connection, the relationship of federal 
agencies, such as the Civil Service Commission and the Social Security 
Board, also needs consideration. 
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11. Every effort should be made to get away from the idea of mere 
standardization among institutions of higher education. Fortunately 
the regional associations have taken the lead in shifting the emphasis. 
One of the most important problems—and opportunities—before 
you is that of strengthening the weaker institutions, encouraging 
experimentation, and fostering the distinctive aspects, assets and 
ambitions of the nation’s colleges and universities. 











The Public’s Stake in Sound Labor 
Relations* 


ALMON E. ROTH 


P TO this moment I have greatly enjoyed this throwback into 
my former connection with university life. I have found here 
a number of friends whom I knew when I was Comptroller at Stanford 
University and in my Rotary days. 
I am not a stranger to Registrars. Your Chairman has told you that 
I spent some 20 years as an official of Stanford University. I imagine 
that most of you have an idea what a Comptroller is and what he 
does. He is generally the fellow who has to say NO to everybody in 
the university and make them like it. I had an experience at Stanford 
which convinced me that the public at large had little conception of 
what a Comptroller was. There was more point to this story then 
because I was only in my early thirties and not gray, as I am today. I 
was asked to speak to a service club in Northern California. I told 
the man who invited me that I would be very happy to come if they 
would arrange a duck hunt, which they agreed to do. They asked the 
President of the Colusa Gun Club if he would take the Comptroller 
of Stanford University out duck hunting. He apparently had his own 
conception of what a Comptroller was, because two weeks before the 
time I was to go up and go hunting with him, President Wilbur of 
Stanford asked me to go hunting with him at this very same club. I 
was sitting there with Dr. Wilbur when Curtis Tuttle came in. He 
knew Dr. Wilbur well, but he-didn’t know me from Adam. He came 
up and said, “How do you do, Dr. Wilbur! I’m glad to see you. I’ve 
got to take some old stiff that they call the Comptroller of Stanford 
University out duck hunting and I don’t even know the old squirt’s 
name.” 
Dr. Wilbur said, ““Well, here he is. Shake hand with Al Roth, 
Comptroller of Stanford University.” 
As I listened to the humorous skit depicting the troubles of a 
Registrar, I had a throwback to some of my experiences at Stanford. 
In those days I used to go in to see the Registrar on behalf of every 
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athlete who ever tried to get in, I think, and a great many of the 
daughters of graduates of the University of California. On one occa- 
sion, Dr. Robert Sproul, President of the University of California, 
wrote me a letter in which he said, ‘I don’t know why any California 
graduate should want his daughter to go to Stanford, but we have one 
ill-advised alumnus who insists that I should use my influence with 
you to get his daughter into Stanford.” 

I wrote back to Bob as follows: ‘I’m sorry. I have no influence 
whatever with the Registrar’s office so far as the admission of women 
to Stanford goes, but if you know of any needy athlete who can’t get 
into Stanford, let me know.” 

Bob, who is pretty fast, as you know, wrote back as follows: 

“Dear Al: Who ever heard of a needy athlete who couldn’t get 
into Stanford?” 

I was also reminded of an experience I had with Coach “Pop” 
Warner. This is an actual letter which “POP” handed me one day and 
wanted to know if I could do anything for him. As I can remember 
it, it read as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Warner: 

“My name is,” we will say Joe Doaks. I don’t remember what it 
was. “I weigh 210 pounds, with Pennsylvania pig iron muscles. I 
play fullback. If I can get into Stanford University, I'll make you 
forget Ernie Nevers. I haven’t any money. What can you do for me?” 
(signed) Joe Doaks. ‘‘P. S. I sure want a college education.’’ Need- 
less to say, I couldn’t do much with Registrar Mitchell on getting him 
in. 

Now, I suppose you are wondering why someone who used to be 
in university circles and who was crazy enough to jump out of the 
frying pan into the fire and go into labor relations some 12 years ago, 
has been asked to talk to you on the subject of ‘The Public’s Stake in 
Sound Labor Relations.” I hope that before I finish you will agree 
that everyone has a vital stake in Labor Relations. 

There probably is no subject in this country, which receives so 
much attention from the public press today, as does this subject of 
industrial relations. It is on the front page every day. Tonight we are 
talking about a railroad strike. A few weeks ago, every day we had 
the news about the coal strike. In this city today we are worrying 
about a jurisdictional dispute between our teamsters and our ware- 
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housemen which may tie up our commerce. We have had labor 
trouble for so long in San Francisco that we have gotten kind of im- 
mune to it. I wouldn’t have you think, however, that we haven’t made 
some progress in this field. With 325 unions, not more than 7 per 
cent of these unions over a period of 10 years have engaged in any 
strike. Water fronts are places where strife is fomented by left-wing 
groups. Unfortunately, seamen have been treated rather badly over the 
centuries, with respect to their food and their quarters. Although 
these conditions have now been corrected we still have a residue of 
ill will toward the employer, which is not found in many industries. 

Our troubles on the water front began almost exactly 100 years 
ago when more than 600 ships were tied up on the beach while the 
masters and the crews went off to the Sierra to hunt for gold. The 
problem was to unload the ships. 

The men who were hired to unload the vessels organized our 
first longshore union, and our water-front troubles began then and 
they have continued ever since. 

But San Francisco is not alone in it labor troubles. Today, you 
have labor troubles in many cities, but, whether you have them or not 
in your city, you suffer from them. As a result, the public has become 
very much aroused. Finally the public said to Congress, “We have to 
do something about this,” and we passed the Taft-Hartley Law, which 
expressed the public’s disapproval of these interruptions of commerce 
which affect the everyday lives of American citizens. 

Our life in this country has become so interdependent, and we are 
such great specialists, that even a small strike in a town far away from 
the place where you live interferes with your daily lives. 

To illustrate: After the war, we all were concerned about the de- 
lays in production on account of strikes. You ladies, particularly, 
wanted your sewing machines and your toasters, your washing 
machines; and the men wanted their automobiles. You had been try- 
ing to get them and couldn’t, very often because of a strike in some 
small plant in a distant city which interrupted the flow of some part 
that was needed on an assembly line in Detroit, or needed somewhere 
else, in South Bend, for example, for your washing machines. Our 
economic processes are so interdependent today that an interruption 
of commerce, as I said before, in a very remote and small plant can 
actually affect the lives of people all over the United States. When 
you spread those troubles to the big industries, like coal and trans- 
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portation, it is perfectly obvious that the nation has a tremendous 
stake in preventing nation-wide strikes. 

About three years ago, Mr. John L. Lewis stated, when the em- 
ployers sat down with him to negotiate a coal contract, that the 
whole world was sitting on the rug at their feet when that negotia- 
tion began. That was literally true at that time. He didn’t say, “I 
have the power to jerk that rug out from under the economy of the 
world,” but he could have said it with equal truth. The fact of the 
matter was, at that time the whole world was depending upon Amer- 
ican coal for recovery. We were actually exporting 2,000,000 tons of 
coal a month to England, which previously and historically had been 
the great coal-producing country of the world and which supplied its 
coal to countries everywhere in exchange for raw materials. 

We people on the West Coast don’t realize how vital coal is. You 
people who come from other states do. We have gas for the present, 
at least, and oil. Some day we will revert to coal. But coal is the 
principle thing that keeps our industrial wheels running, by and large, 
in this country. For a time it was the supplying of coal to Europe 
which was the vital factor in whether or not our efforts to establish 
the economies of the democracies around the world would succeed, 
and one man, Mr. John L. Lewis, had it in his power to spoil our 
Marshall Plan Program and everything else. He was not boasting 
when he said that the world sat on that rug. 

I could give you any number of instances to indicate that these 
nation-wide strikes not only wreck our economy and retard our 
progress, but could easily affect the economy of the world. 

We like to boast that we are self-sufficient in this country, yet it is 
a fact that 67 products that go into an American automobile come 
f, »m other countries than our own. If we have a great maritime strike, 
you will soon find that we are short of many vital raw materials. 

Not long ago I saw an advertisement in Fortune in which one 
American company, a manufacturer of some particular machine part, 
listed the 100 leading American manufacturing concerns and pointed 
out that 90 of those concerns used its particular product. Now, you 
can imagine what would happen in the way of disruption of the 
commerce of those 90 concerns, if a strike tied up that one concern. 

The public has become concerned about strikes, not alone because 
of tie-ups in our production, but because of the terrific losses that are 
involved in strikes. Somebody has estimated that in the last 20 years, 
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strikes have cost this country ten billion dollars, and that is a lot of 
money, even in these days when we talk glibly in billions. Our water- 
front strike here a few years ago cost us $2,000,000 a day. 

But those losses are not only spelled out in money; they are spelled 
out in misery and deprivation for the families for many, many months 
after the strikes occur. The losses are continuing to the workers and 
employers alike. It takes years to recoup the losses, and sometimes 
you never recover the business that is lost during these strikes. 

The public is also concerned with another aspect of labor rela- 
tions which I think everybody in this country should take into ac- 
count. This is the concentration of power which labor leaders have 
taken unto themselves. I hope nobody thinks I am anti-labor in this 
speech. I am trying to be objective in pointing out some of the in- 
herent difficulties in achieving industrial peace. 

One of the most serious things which we face in this whole field is 
that labor leaders have been able to take to themselves tremendous 
personal power and authority. Let me give you some illustrations of 
what I mean. 

Mr. James Petrillo, who may have told your school band that 
it couldn’t play without his permission, actually has said in this city 
that you can’t stage any kind of a program in certain rooms in this 
city unless you either engage his musicians or pay him their equivalent 
wages without their services. He has even told the government of the 
United States in connection with Service bands that they eouldn’t 
play during the war, and got away with it. He has the power, under 
the constitution of his union, to amend the constitution and by-laws 
without the approval of his membership. Now, I know of nothing 
anywhere that reaches such autocratic power as that. 

Mr. Randolph, the President of one of the printing unions, has 
the power under his constitution to prevent any offer from any em- 
ployer anywhere in the United States from being submitted to a 
union without his approval, and also the power to veto the submission 
by the local union of any term of any contract, or any settlement 
of any strike without his personal approval. 

Authority is so centralized now in the topside officials that local 
autonomy in labor relations is practically a thing of the past. Un- 
fortunately, responsibility is not commensurate with central authority. 

We had more than 4,000 strikes in one year during the war 
despite the pledges by topside labor leaders to refrain from strikes. 
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The difficulty was that these fellows at the top who made the rules 
would say to the War Labor Board, “‘It is a wildcat strike; we can’t 
do anything about it.” 

If business leaders take unto themselves such power over our 
economy, the government proceeds against them under the anti-trust 
laws. But labor is immune to such laws. I debated with Harry 
Bridges in a Town Meeting of the Air program not long ago at Long 
Beach, on this question of whether or not unions should be subjected 
to the same laws against restraint of trade as employers are. They 
are not at the present time. Congress is considering a measure to 
extend the coverage of our anti-trust laws to unions. Why? Because 
their centralized power and control has become so great that labor 
leaders have just as much control over commerce by monopolizing 
labor as employers previously had by monopolizing supplies. 

In view of the public’s great stake in peaceful labor relations, many 
people are wondering why more is not done to assure labor peace. 

Well, frankly, it is just inherently difficult to prevent strikes. I 
don’t think you will ever find any panacea for strikes. Certainly, 
nothing short of totalitarianism will stop strikes, and I am not one 
who would advocate paying that price for stopping a strike. As long 
as you give men the right to strike—and I hope they always have it, 
even though I am always trying to settle them—as long as you give 
them that right, you have got to realize you are going to have some 
strikes. Even Russia couldn’t prevent strikes in Germany. The labor 
government down in Australia hasn’t been able to prevent them. The 
labor government in England hasn’t been able to prevent them. You 
must make up your mind that there are certain inherent difficulties 
in the exercise of the freedoms that people cherish in this country, 
whether they are union labor, whether they are employers or whether 
they are registrars, that you are going to pay a price for. 

What then, are some of the inherent difficulties? In the first place, 
collective bargaining is a pressure game. Unions are organized to get 
things for their members. That is how they justify their existence 
and that is how they justify the collection of dues and they have 
eternally got to get something. Right now the cost of living has been 
pretty well stabilized. The unions are finding it difficult to get gains in 
the form of wages, so what do they do? They change their demands 
from wages to pensions, which is the same thing so far as the cost 
to the employer goes. 
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Now, don’t misunderstand me; I believe in pensions. There were 
some 9,000 voluntary pension plans in existence in this country before 
Mr. Murray demanded the steel pension. But now labor leaders are de- 
manding pensions willy-nilly on a standardized basis, because they 
have to find some sort of gain to justify their efforts. 

Unfortunately, standardized pensions are a very difficult thing to 
work out in industry. Fortune Magazine recently had an article in 
which it explained how difficult it is in this country to apply a 
standard form of pensions to all industry, due to differences in the 
age of the employees, the rate of turnover, the prosperity of the 
particular industry or unit in that industry. In this Fortune article 
the author depicted a labor leader as saying, “I’m going to demand a 
uniform pension plan called the Murray Plan, and the employer will 
say to me, ‘What is the Murray Plan?’ and I will pound the table and 
say, ‘What the hell are you trying to do, bust my union?” 

That is just about how much sense there is in some of these pension 
demands. Some very sound labor leaders, including Mr. William 
Green and Mr. John Shelley, who was formerly the head of our 
A.F.L. labor movement in this state, are saying that pensions are 
government responsibilities because of the inability to apply any 
sound standard pension plan to industry generally. I am using the 
current demand for pensions to illustrate my point that if a union 
leader can’t get wage increases he will shift to something else. If I 
were a union agent I might have to do the same thing, because if I 
didn’t there would be a man at my shoulder who wanted my job. 
All these leaders have political jobs and they have to deliver to 
hold their positions. Mr. Green gets something, Mr. Lewis gets some- 
thing, and then Mr. Murray has to get it too. 

Someone once asked Samuel Gompers what it was the unions 
really wanted. He replied in one word, ‘More.’ Now, that is prob- 
ably true, and they will always want more. 

Then, again, it is difficult to achieve industrial peace because dur- 
ing the war we brought government into the picture. I had a part in 
that as a member of the National War Labor Board. 

I sat in on the first coal strike. Mr. John L. Lewis was not entitled 
to the $3.00 that he wanted, and the War Labor Board was deter- 
mined that he should not get it. After we had made up our minds 
that he shouldn’t get the $3.00 and then boast that he had broken 
our wage stabilization program, the word came down from the 
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White House, “Mr. Lewis is right. You can’t mine coal with bay- 
onets. You must find some way of keeping the mines going.” 

Under pressure, the Board went along and gave Mr. Lewis about 
what he wanted. 

For 14 years we had not had a strike on our railroads. Here was 
one mediation system that seemed to work. Then we had a strike and 
the railroad brotherhoods, “feeling their oats” because we were in a 
war, refused to take the recommendations of the Railroad Mediation 
Board. Mr. Roosevelt said—and I am not talking politics, because I 
think Mr. Dewey might have done the same thing had he been 
President—‘‘Due to the exigencies of the war, we have to keep the 
railroads running.” The dispute was sent back to a second board. 
The second board brought in an award which still did not suit the 
railroad trainmen. Finally, they got what they said the President of 
the United States had promised them. 

All this started a trend of government intervention in industrial 
relations which has been a bad thing for many reasons. It means this: 
that if either party believes the government is going to come in and 
take over a dispute, it is the end of true collective bargaining. No 
employer will make an honest last offer because he is afraid the gov- 
ernment will take his last offer and use it against him and then add 
something to it. And no labor leader will take it. Why? Because he 
realizes he can’t do any worse with the government than with the 
employer. That means a complete breakdown of true collective 
bargaining. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to enforce awards against unions. You 
can enforce them pretty well against the employer, who is vulnerable, 
but you can’t enforce them against the union. To illustrate: In the 
last Steel strike, when the Board brought in a report recommending 
that the parties study pensions for six months and come up with 
some tailor-made plan, one that would suit the particular industries 
involved, Mr. Murray said, ‘I can’t take it.”” He just picked out what 
he wanted in that award and rejected the rest, knowing that, after 
all, the government would probably be in his corner, for political 
reasons. 

I am often asked, “Isn’t the Taft-Hartley Law adequate?” 

Frankly, the Taft-Hartley Law, in spite of anything that the labor 
leaders have said about it, is a very mild, conservative measure. When 
the Taft-Hartley Law was passed, labor leaders set up a great shout 
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about it being a slave labor law. Now, the truth of the matter is that 
the Taft-Hartley Law specifically provides that no man shall be 
forced to work against his will. Nobody has been enslaved by the 
Taft-Hartley Law and there is no way in this country that you can 
make a man work if he doesn’t want to. 

Labor leaders complained that the Law would ‘‘bust the unions,” 
as they say on the water front. And yet unions have gained more than 
700,000 members since that law was passed. I don’t know of a single 
union in the United States that has been ‘‘busted,’’ and I challenge 
Mr. Green or any other labor leaders who claim that this law has 
stifled collective bargaining. Within the first three months after 
that law was passed, more than 3,000 contracts in this country were 
voluntarily negotiated by employers and employees, and every single 
one of them contained gains for labor. I will admit that unions have 
been stopped in some of their aggressive organizational campaigns, 
and I contend they should be. 

For example, it used to be customary for the teamsters to go into a 
city, such as the little town of Rio Vista, where they decided they 
would organize, and say to the employers, ‘Here is a contract pro- 
viding that your employees must belong to our union and that you 
have to hire all your employees through our union. You sign it or else 
you get no supplies. We'll just stop the wheels rolling.” 

What can the employers do under such circumstances but capitu- 
late? In that particular case, it happened that the Taft-Hartley Law was 
under consideration by Congress. We put that case in evidence in 
Congress as an example of the power that the union had, through 
the closed shop and the use of secondary boycotts, to tie up a whole 
city and enforce its will on employers, and they backed away from it. 

Before the passage of the Taft-Hartley Law, some labor leaders 
were saying to employers, ‘““We don’t have to prove to you that we 
have the right to represent anybody. We have the power to make you 
sign this contract.” 

Now, what is the solution? What can you do, you people who have 
a stake in peaceful labor relations? Well, you can demand, first of 
all, in your community that the light and the truth of every labor 
dispute be laid out on the table. Put the union on proof of the fair- 
ness of its demands. Find out if the employers are right. If they are 
wrong—and they sometimes are wrong—make sure that the facts 
get out. You have got a right to know why you are being incon- 
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venienced. You have a right to know why your commerce is tied up. 
Insist that the public has a stake in labor relations, which should be 
taken into account. When we get more light and less heat in labor 
relations, we will get along better. 

Secondly, you have the right to insist that neither employers nor 
unions shall have the monopolistic power to control commerce or do 
such great injury to the public with impunity. Unions have great 
power and with that power should go the responsibility of respecting 
the public interest. 

One other phase of this situation which has made it difficult to 
achieve stability is this. Twelve years ago I began complaining that 
the Communists had gotten into our union leadership. It now can be 
proven from their documents, their charters, their published state- 
ments and their speeches that the primary objective of Communists 
in every country is to gain control of the labor unions, then to create 
social disorder through strikes, and in that way create chaos and 
eventually bring on revolution. That has been the history of Commu- 
nism everywhere. 

We know now that Communists infiltrated farther into our 
American labor movement than many people thought. The great 
Electrical Union, one of the greatest in the United States, was abso- 
lutely controlled. Jim Carey, now National Secretary of the C.I.O., 
was thrown out of that union by the Communists. Fortunately, when 
we passed the Taft-Hartley Law and gave labor an instrumentality 
with which to isolate these fellows and earmark them, it began clean- 
ing its own house. I am glad to tell you that unions are throwing 
Communist leaders out in union after union in this country. 

It seems to me one answer to Communist infiltration into unions is 
an appeal to the self-interest of the men themselves. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Law, employers can do that now. They can point out 
the dangers to our economy from labor leadership of that kind, and 
they are doing it and the unions are doing it. 

The American Federation of Labor has done something to bring 
the self-interest of the working man and everyone else into this 
picture. It recently published a bulletin in which it compared the 
earnings of American workmen with those of workmen in Russia, 
in terms of the necessities of life which can be purchased with the 
wages earned for an hour’s work. 

In this country, an American workman works 3814 hours to earn 
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a suit of clothes. He works 5831/3 hours in Russia to earn the same 
suit, or rather, one of inferior quality. 

The American workman works one-quarter hour to earn a pair 
of cotton socks. He works 7 hours in Russia to earn a pair of cotton 
socks. 

Now, mind you, in this comparison you don’t worry about ex- 
change or the value of the dollar. You are talking now about what 
the man can actually get for his hour’s work. 

They don’t have Nylon over there, but in this country a workman 
works an hour and one-quarter to earn his wife a pair of Nylon 
stockings. He works 3 hours in Russia to acquire a pair of cotton 
stockings. 

He works 6 minutes here for a loaf of bread and he works 2 hours 
and 8 minutes in Russia. 

He works 44 minutes here for a pound of butter and he works 12 
hours and 28 minutes in Russia. 

The ratio is anywhere from 5 times as much to up to 20 times as 
much for an hour’s work in this country as in Russia. 

Now, if we can get into the heads of our employees in this country 
the fact that the Communist regime, in terms of things they need 
every day, has produced only from one-fifth to one-twentieth of what 
they can get for their hour’s work in America, we needn’t worry too 
much about Communist control of unions. This is a job we can all 
work at. Thanks to the Taft-Hartley Law, employers now can work 
at it better than we ever did before, because we now have freedom of 
speech for employers. 

The public has a stake in sound industrial relations, and you people 
in colleges have a special interest. Our boys and girls are coming out 
of our colleges and looking for jobs in an economy where it is going 
to be tough to find jobs. It is getting tougher every day. Our best 
chance to keep our economy sound is to increase our production. We 
must sell the American workman and the employer alike on the fact 
that we have an industrial team in this country which has produced a 
standard of living the like of which the world has never before seen, 
and strikes which interfere with that production should be curtailed. 
It is not an impossible task, but it is going to require the efforts of 
everybody who has a stake in peaceful industrial relations, and that 
includes you and every other citizen. 




















Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense 


LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


FEEL very much honored in being asked to address you, particu- 
larly on this subject. The only absolutely necessary part of student 
personnel work centers about getting students into the institution 
and recording the tracks they make during the educational process. 
Your budgets are the only ones in student personnel work which most 
presidents do not eye—and properly so—with reservations and dis- 
trust. And so many registrars and admissions officers have been 
ushed around in recent years by the proliferation of deans, and have 
had the added indignity of having to listen endlessly to learned 
jargon about projective techniques and non-directive therapy, that I 
feel doubly honored. 

The tradition of most American institutions stems chiefly from 
the Continental European universities. At the Sorbonne and at Berlin 
the entire purpose of the University centered about the training of a 
student’s mind. They were not concerned to train the whole man or 
adjust a total personality to the environment. If a student had prob- 
lems, they were uniquely his—at least, they were of no concern to 
the university. He could go broke, become ill, get drunk, or go mad 
without exciting anyone’s interest in the university. Students had to 
band together, as they did at our own universities, to aid themselves 
in matters of housing, health, and social and athletic activities. This 
tradition which we inherited has undergone a very radical change 
within the last twenty-five years in this country. The universities 
have assumed more and more responsibility for the life and welfare 
of the student. A dean of men and a dean of women were appointed 
to handle problems of discipline, a student health service was insti- 
tuted, dormitories were built, testing bureaus were set up, and 
counseling centers have been established. Presidents became weary of 
having heads of all these agencies reporting directly to them, and a 
dean was appointed to integrate the services. This provided relief to 
the overworked chief executive, and had, in theory at least, the addi- 
tional advantage of providing a mechanism by which for the first 
time the student could be seen as a whole. His health, his academic 
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welfare, his social activities and his living habits were all tied to- 
gether in what came to be known as the student personnel office. As 
this new movement has grown and developed, departments of psy- 
chology and schools of education have busied themselves in training 
young men and women specifically for the student personnel pro- 
fession. Courses have multiplied and vary all the way from technical 
Rorschach administration to the nature of student personnel work 
in the schools of ancient Athens. The good, grey, and half tough old 
Dean of Men and the genteel, gracious Dean of Women are dis- 
appearing in favor of sharp young personnel people with psycho- 
analytic eyes. And students no longer are problems; they only have 
problems. There is much talk in endless committees on standards 
of the new profession; wisdom, human sympathy, insight, and 
particularly a sound academic education seem to be disappearing as 
criteria, and course credits in the new techniques are being substituted. 

There is much in the new profession and the new outlook which 
is of course sound. Young adolescents often do need help, and there 
is much in testing and counseling that can be of material assistance 
to them. I am, however, somewhat disturbed by the number of 
people who are attracted to the field because they are themselves 
disturbed, but certainly a good native capacity can be developed and 
trained by good teaching. And we are all familiar with the value of 
tests in connection with admissions practices. They have a great 
value, also, as a background for good counseling. But there are some 
fundamental assumptions being made in the new personnel profes- 
sion that I would like seriously to question this morning. 

Since the time of Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo and Newton, the 
physical sciences have been the envy of the other sciences, and re- 
cently even of the humanities. The physical sciences obviously have 
something. They had and have, unless we delve into contemporary 
electron behavior theory, exact prediction and control. And, perhaps 
as important as anything else, they possess through laboratory tech- 
niques and mathematical tools a common language in terms of which 
one physicist can talk with and understand another. The social sci- 
ences, including psychology, envy these powers, and they have en- 
deavored, through a quantification of their materials, to obtain them 
too. If only the total human personality could in some fashion be 
inventoried in quantitative terms, then prediction, control, and 
thorough mutual understanding of workers in the field become as 
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possible in psychology as in physics. The object is a worthy one, and 
the results are not insignificant if their limitations are properly un- 
derstood. We know the value of the aptitude test, the adjustment 
indices and the vocational interest scores. But somehow the word 
has gotten out to the public through names like Human Engineering 
Laboratory and American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology that here lies a panacea for all human doubt and indecision. 
And somehow the public confidence has infected the testers them- 
selves, until they feel that they have got hold of something pretty 
terribly special. But no honest worker in this field will allege that 
human behavior can be exactly predicted. The human personality is a 
vastly complex thing, and tests, no matter how carefully administered 
and interpreted, can in their results indicate only general guides and 
patterns. So far as I know, there is, for example, no test yet devised 
for so fundamental a thing as human motivation, and yet this is 
probably the most important factor in human behavior and personal- 
ity. The current confidence in tests and testing programs in student 
personnel work is all out of proportion to their real value. 

But counseling is the real tool of the student personnel profession. 
No one, of course, can deny the value of good counseling in certain 
types of cases. I believe I can say with some confidence, however, 
that, the student personnel profession to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, counseling is not a new invention. I would venture to suggest 
that counsel has been sought and given even before the dawn of 
civilization. It is always amusing, for example, to read the outrageous 
claims for novelty in books and articles about the technique called 
non-directive or client-centered therapy. The Catholic Church has 
used it with conspicuous success in the confessional for several hun- 
dred years. But there are other aspects of counseling that worry me 
far more than this. 

It is the fundamental objective of all counseling schools and 
techniques to adjust the counselee to his environment, to eliminate 
his problems, to remove his blocks and frustrations. At the end of 
the successful counseling process, the client has been led to a true 
insight into himself and the nature of his difficulty with the happy 
consequence that he is totally adjusted. I should like very seriously 
to raise the question of whether this is a worthy object of achieve- 
ment except perhaps in the relatively rare psychotic case. Most of the 
really interesting and significant people I know, and this applies 
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particularly to the young, are rather badly adjusted to their environ- 
ments. Frustrations and blocks, particularly if they go along with 
good character, usually yield very good results when allowed to work 
themselves out in the normal process of living. Ambition, love, a 
strong sense of responsibility, pride, a hatred of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and most of the other virtues I can think of are a result of being 
unable to adjust satisfactorily to one’s environment. Show me the 
man wholly without problems, complexes, and frustrations, and I'll 
show you a very dull man indeed. Of course, I overstate my case for 
the sake of emphasis, but I hope only to remind you that here is an 
assumption fundamental to all student personnel work which has 
not been really examined. How much adjustment do we want? To 
what extent should we try to eliminate the neuroses that provide 
powerful motivating forces in human behavior for good as well as 
evil? 

Let me raise another question that is closely allied to this one. Our 
schools of education have embarked upon a gigantic program of 
personnel training for teachers and counselors that stretches back 
into the primary and secondary schools. There it is called guidance, 
and it only takes the fancier title counseling when it reaches the 
genteel level of higher education. The general idea is that everybody 
has problems; these problems must be solved for them; therefore 
everybody needs counseling and the more counseling or guidance the 
better. In my opinion this is a very dangerous premise upon which 
to begin. Actually, solving other people’s problems for them is a 
very questionable undertaking. It has been my observation over a 
period of years that character is formed and maturity is won by 
solving one’s own problems without any help from anybody. Put 
the other way around, aren’t we seriously weakening the self-reliance, 
independence and initiative of our young by guiding them out of 
their difficulties and counseling them over their frustrations? Do not 
we run a real danger of graduating these young people into the hands 
of the social worker, the marriage counselor, and the psychiatrist? Do 
we not run a risk of developing a race of leaners who at the first 
sign of block or frustration run to the professional helper who will 
aid them to accomplish their adjustment? Another curious and 
questionable element has crept into the situation with the emphasis 
on counseling. Time was when young people took a moral responsi- 
bility for their behavior. If a young woman frittered away her time 
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with social affairs and failed her courses, she was sent home in dis- 
race to her family. If a young man became conspicuously drunk or 
indulged in other anti-social behavior, he was kicked out. Nowadays, 
these young people are counselled, and the counseling, curiously 
enough, almost always takes the form of relieving the young person 
of any sense of responsibility in the situation. The young woman 
is never bluntly told to stop making a fool of herself and get to work, 
and the young man is never told to behave himself or get out of the 
university. On the contrary, the young lady is shown that her pa- 
rental background, her mental set, her past and present environment 
have produced this set of circumstances. She is led by the counselor 
through a series of insights into a complete understanding of her 
situation. If the counseling is thoroughly successful, she is absolved 
from any responsibility, any worry—in other words, she is adjusted. 
The young man passes through a similar process. He discovers 
through carefully structured interviews that he indulges in conspicu- 
ous anti-social behavior in order to draw attention to himself so as 
to overcome a strong sense of inferiority that he feels. This sense of 
inferiority goes back usually to his home environment and his rela- 
tions with his parents. In any case, he is in no way responsible for 
his acts; they are completely beyond his control and no element of 
blame can attach to him. I am very dubious about this whole process. 
By eliminating the sense of moral responsibility and substituting for 
it explanation and consequent acceptance and adjustment, we remove 
one of the strongest motivations for socially approved behavior. 
Professor John Dewey is so often quoted as final justification for 
the basic values and assumptions of counseling in student personnel 
work that I cannot forbear talking a little about Dewey myself. 
It is a great pity that he is not read more in the original and less 
through commentaries. Thinking begins and ends for Dewey in a 
problematic situation. And adjustment which is the end is won 
through devising a new mode of behavior to meet and overcome the 
difficulty. There must occur a dynamic, active interchange between 
organism and environment in terms of which both are altered. I am 
very dubious about his holding with much that passes currently under 
the names of guidance and counseling. 
Another type of counseling about which we hear much is voca- 
tional counseling. It is generally tied up with preliminary testing, but 
it is usually thought that the counseling must follow the testing for 
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an adequate job to be done. The Secondary Schools are going in for 
this type of guidance more and more on the ground that a person 
ought to know what he wants to do in life by the time he goes off to 
college. This movement has reached very formidable proportions 
with all sorts of courses given in the subject, and with the formation 
of many professional laboratories and associations. Like most other 
things in this whole area of testing, guidance and counseling, there 
is a certain amount of truth and value in the basic assumptions upon 
which it proceeds. It is important for example, that a young man 
know that he really wants to be an engineer when he enters college 
so that his program can be appropriately arranged without loss of 
time. I suspect too that basic motivation is better when a career has 
been decided upon; adolescents like to have things like this settled 
and so particularly do their parents. But I should like to raise certain 
questions about the basic assumption upon which this movement is 
proceeding. There is implicit within this the view that the primary 
purpose of a college education is to prepare one for some vocation. 
While I would hope that the well educated person is better prepared 
to earn a living than one not so educated, I seriously doubt if any 
first rate contemporary educator would hold this view. Most, as I 
read them, deplore the emphasis that is increasingly being placed on 
vocationalism, and I take it that the present re-emphasis of the im- 
portance of general education is a protest against this. But look at 
what happens to the youngster who is being conscientiously worked 
on by the vocational counselor. He is inclined to judge his college 
courses by their direct contribution to his vocational choice, and he 
understandably finds most of them too theoretical and impractical. 
And if, as is very common, the vocational counselor has not been 
able to discover any very clear aptitudes and interests, the student 
feels that he is wasting his time in college. Sometimes the poor kid 
gets panicky, and after browsing all over the intellectual terrain, 
majors in some outrageous thing like philosophy or sociology. The 
curious part of it all is that he often turns out to be a very well 
educated person, and later goes into some business and makes it hum. 
Another important aspect of the heavy emphasis upon vocational 
counseling is the effect it has upon parents, who, incidentally, are for 
the most part a mistake. It is understandable, I suppose, that parents 
should wish to have their children independent and self-supporting, 
and this is easily translated into an interpretation of the function of a 
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college as a place for vocational preparation. The recent figures dis- 
closed by the Fortune Survey do not lie. Parents are fortified in this 
belief by the vocational counselor who in league with the parents 
has completely terrified the poor freshman who by the end of his 
first year does not know what he wants to do in life. In other words, 
it is my strong suspicion that vocational counseling has played a very 
real role in corrupting the real meaning and value of a college educa- 
tion for students and parents alike and in making neurotic perfectly 
normal young adolescents who have the misfortune to lack clear-cut 
vocational aptitudes and goals. 

It is dangerous to ask me to talk about the sense and nonsense in 
student personnel work, because I am inclined to emphasize the 
nonsense all out of proportion to the sense. And there is, of course 
in this new movement a great deal of sense that I haven't talked 
about. But it is high time that we take a good long look at the basic 
assumptions upon which we are so confidently operating. Some may 
be wrong, and worse than wrong, they may be leading our youth in a 
direction that we really do not wish them to go. 











Expanding Opportunities for Higher 
Education in the United States 


EARL JAMES MCGRATH 


OME months ago, one of our most distinguished men of letters* 
wrote an article for a national magazine entitled ““The Conquest 
of America.” It was a penetrating analysis of what can happen to free 
institutions when the people in a democracy lose sight of their goals 
and ideals. The writer held that Americans may be defeated in the 
battle of ideologies between democracy and totalitarianism if they 
lose their sense of direction. Our values, he claimed, have become 
nebulous and confused. The doctrine of the supremacy of human 
rights—historically the dynamic fountainhead of our strength and 
greatness—appears at times to be subordinated to material and physi- 
cal values. Unless we, as citizens in a democratic society, know what 
we stand for, and what we are willing to defend, the author warned, 
our country may forfeit its leadership of the free peoples of the 
world and lose this momentous ideological struggle by default. 

Implicit in this very timely warning is a challenge to American 
education. I believe that we, as educators, must heed the danger 
signals, and take decisive, positive steps toward meeting the challenge 
head-on. The mid-twentieth century is a time of crisis for democratic 
institutions everywhere. We in America face the prospect that for 
many years we will be living in a world in which democracy is 
literally on trial everywhere. We are engaged in an historic struggle 
for the minds of men and, as General Marshall said recently, ‘“We 
must make no mistake about it—the chips are down.” 

In this global struggle, education is America’s first line of defense. 
Educational institutions are the most effective agencies for helping 
citizens keep the goals of a democratic society clearly before them. 
As a Nation, we are committed to the principle that our society can 
survive, flourish and grow only as a// of the talents of al/ of our people 
are utilized to the maximum. We believe that there must be equality 
of opportunity for each individual to develop his abilities to the 


* Archibald MacLeish in The Atlantic Monthly, August 1949. 
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fullest. It is a basic assumption in America—one of the fundamental 
tenets of our life—that such equality is an inherent personal right and 
that our way of life, if it is to endure, must guarantee that right to 
each individual. 

Educational institutions can perform many services in keeping our 
goals clear-cut, and in preparing young people, in co-operation with 
their fellow citizens, and with the people of other democratic nations, 
to work toward these objectives. We could discuss these many 
services, but I wish today to consider the more basic matter of making 
education more generally available especially at the higher levels of 
our educational system, for what use is there in talking about what 
education can do for young people if they can’t get it? It is my con- 
viction that a democracy cannot afford not to provide educational 
opportunity for all its youth. Indeed, the extent to which educational 
opportunities are equalized may be said to be a measure of our com- 
mitment to the principles of democracy and a gauge of the strength 
of our free institutions. Despite the tremendous strides taken by our 
colleges and universities in extending education to even greater num- 
bers of young people and despite the impetus given by the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, higher education is still denied to thousands of capable 
youth. 

There are four principal barriers to higher education in America. 
They are: first, economic hardship—that is to say, low family income; 
second, physical inaccessibility; third, curricular inadequacies; and, 
fourth, human prejudice and discrimination. Before discussing each 
of these barriers to higher education I should like to refer parenthet- 
ically to our responsibilities to the elementary and secondary schools. 
They play a critically important role in the education of tomorrow’s 
citizens. Hence we all have a responsibility, as both citizens and 
educators, to co-operate in planning the program of the elementary 
and secondary schools. For, as we know, even with full opportunity 
for higher education most of our people will conclude their formal 
schooling in the secondary school. 

I cited economic hardship as the first basic cause of inequality 
of educational opportunity in American higher education. What facts 
support this statement? First of all it is important for us to note that 
for every high school graduate entering college now, there is at least 
one more, of equal academic ability and promise, not in college. 
The President's Commission on Higher Education found that: 
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“At least as many young people who have the same or greater intel- 
lectual ability than those now in college do not enroll because of low 
family income.” 


Out of every thousand children now enrolled in the fifth grade 
900 have the ability to go through high school; yet, only 481 do so. 
Out of that same thousand enrolled in the fifth grade, 320 probably 
have the ability to go through college; only 70 do so. Every year, the 
nation is failing to train 47% of those who ought to finish high 
school and 78% of those who could profit from college. It has been 
rightly said that “such a national loss of the able is unconscionable.” 
This waste of our human resources is found at all levels of intellec- 
tual capacity, and in all parts of the country. Studies made in Min- 
nesota, Kentucky, Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, Wyoming 
and Utah—covering both farm and city children, small and large 
high schools, state-wide studies or concentrated areas—all produce 
substantially the same results. Generally speaking, the students who 
go to college are matched by another group, equally large and 
equally able, who cannot go. There is a spectre in academic halls: 
another student body for every college and university, just as com- 
petent as those normally enrolled. These many college-age persons not 
enrolled are a standing reminder of the need for greater educational 
opportunities in our democracy. 

Practically every study of drop-outs through the successive levels 
of high school and college bears out the fact that low family income 
is an important factor in student mortality. The phrase ‘low family 
income” takes on real meaning when we consider the fact that in 
1949 one-fourth of the families in the United States had an annual 
income of less than $2000. In the comparatively wealthy state of 
New York a study revealed that in 1939, seven of every ten children 
were in homes where parents could not afford to send them to col- 
lege. Actually, the facts show that it is easier for a low-ability boy 
from a wealthy family to go to college than it is for a highly talented 
boy from a low-income family. Low parental income is not the only 
factor restricting college attendance, but it is probably the single most 
important deterrent. 

Physical inaccessibility is a second major barrier. Thousands of 
college-age youths who cannot afford to attend a college or university 
away from home could enroll in a local institution. But many are not 
fortunate enough to live within 10 to 20 miles of a college, or in a 
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region rich enough to support an institution of higher education. 
New York state studies have shown that if there is a college with low 
or medium fees within commuting distance, a higher proportion of 
youth will attend. The California experience with a large number of 
local, tuition-free junior colleges indicates that, where living at home 
is possible, as many as 65% of local high-school graduates continue 
for at least two more years of education. 

Throughout America, young people in rural areas, to whom college 
education is often inaccessible, have completed fewer school grades 
than the urban population of the same age. According to the 1940 
census, the 14-year-old children in rural areas had completed 7.4 
years of school, whereas the figures show 8.3 for urban areas. For 18- 
year-olds the disparity is even greater: 9.2 years in the rural areas, as 
contrasted with 11.5 years in the urban. The differences in income 
between urban and rural areas are so great that even though some 
predominantly rural states allocate unusually high portions of their 
budgets for education, this budgetary provision is not enough to 
develop a sufficient number of quality institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A large proportion of America’s youth are thus denied an op- 
portunity to obtain a college education simply because of geographical 
accident. 

When the wide differences among regions with regard to elemen- 
tary and secondary education are coupled with the fact that thirty-three 
million Americans still do not have access to adequate library facili- 
ties, the regional differences in opportunities for higher education are 
all the more disturbing. As I have visited with educators in every 
corner of our country during the past year, I have been struck by the 
fact that our educational problems, particularly those of finance, are 
not just local, or sectional, or regional. They are national and they 
demand national attention. If, as a nation, we are to be in a position 
of leadership among the democratic nations of the world, we cannot 
look with indifference on a situation in which a child in one county or 
state is denied the elementary, secondary, and higher educational 
opportunities extended to a child in an adjacent county or state. An 
organization such as this Association, whose members are accustomed 
to acting as liaison officers between the lawer schools and the colleges 
and universities, is well equipped to study the national implications of 
this problem, and to share the results of such an analysis with fellow 
citizens and fellow educators—so that they, in turn, can see the 
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whole, nation-wide picture, and not just the narrow, sectional portion 
of it. 

A third factor affecting educational opportunity in higher educa- 
tion is related to the curriculum. There are certain inadequacies in 
the curriculum which discourage many students from going beyond 
the freshman or sophomore years. The mortality rate for freshmen 
and sophomores throughout the country has remained consistently 
high over the years. If present available data on college drop-outs 
were projected one and two years hence, we would find that of the 
group of freshmen who will enter college next fall, a very large 
percentage will not continue beyond their sophomore year. As we 
have noted, there are certain obvious reasons for this high mortality 
in the first two years—economic hardship and family need for income 
(the primary reason), health problems, and (in some cases) lack of 
ability to do any kind of college work. Studies of the drop-out prob- 
lem have shown, however, that students gave other basic reasons for 
leaving college before the end of their second year: reasons which 
seem to center in the idea that the courses of study are not close 
enough to their interests and needs. These answers on student ques- 
tionnaires will serve to point up the problem: “instructional program 
inadequate,” “dissatisfied with courses,” ‘‘subject matter too ab- 
stract,”’ ‘studies not doing me any good,” “work doesn’t interest me,” 
or, and this is most significant to my mind, “nobody at school takes 
an interest in what I want to do.” 

In short, many of our college drop-outs leave because they feel 
that no one is paying any attention to them individually, or because 
they don’t feel that they are getting anything out of school, or because 
steps have not been taken to involve them in the school’s academic, 
social, and recreational program. College just hasn’t meant anything 
to them. We can increase the holding power of our colleges and 
universities if we, as educators, move to eliminate the curriculum 
deficiencies and the policies which discourage students. 

Human prejudice and discrimination, the fourth factor acting as 
a barrier to educational opportunity, is more controversial than the 
others. To ignore it, or to pretend that it does not exist would, indeed, 
be to indulge in self deception and blind disregard of one of our most 
troublesome social problems. When an educational institution pur- 
sues admission, housing, or social policies which discriminate against 
students because of their race, creed, color or national origin, that 
institution is engaged in an anti-democratic practice which makes for 
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inequality in the opportunity for higher education. I realize that dis- 
criminatory practices are not easy to prove. It is extremely difficult to 
obtain an exact quantitative measure of such practices. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education found that educational in- 
stitutions are reluctant to be explicit about their selection criteria, 
particularly as these apply to minority groups. Discriminatory practices 
often are denied, ignored, or rationalized. But, as the Commission 
put it, ‘No parade of statistics is required to know that the situation 
for young people of minority groups is today unsatisfactory, both in 
their opportunity to enter college and in the happiness of their col- 
lege life; discrimination is a fact in many institutions of higher 
education.” 

Studies made to date unmistakably show the existence of quota 
systems, exclusion policies, and discrimination in campus housing. 
This problem, too, is national, rather than local or regional, in 
scope. For though the nature of discrimination varies with respect 
to different minority groups, and in different sections of the country, 
the practice to a degree is found universally. Prejudice and intoler- 
ance against our minorities has been called America’s ‘Achilles 
Heel” in our relations with the rest of the world, particularly with 
the nations of Africa and Asia. 

To my mind, discrimination is the most distressing form of obsta- 
cle to the advantages of higher education, for we might reasonably 
expect educational institutions to match our democratic creeds with 
democratic deeds. Many foreign students from China, India and 
the Near East who have attended our colleges and universities have 
been the targets of intolerant practices. How long will our reservoir 
of good will run in those great regions of the world when foreign 
students return to their homelands with bitter memories of dis- 
crimination on American campuses? Educators who passively or 
actively affirm these undemocratic and irrational barriers to educa- 
tional opportunities are not serving America well in the cold war 
which is now being fought for the understanding, the support, and 
the co-operation of other nations and peoples. 

Now how can we move to break down the four barriers I have 
discussed and, by so doing, promote the equalization of educational 
opportunities and the well-being of our society? I know of no cure- 
alls or sure-fire recipes, but I should like nonetheless to submit 
several proposals for your consideration. 

First, to meet the need for financial assistance to qualified students 
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unable to attend college because they lack the means, a Federal 
scholarship program is in order. On another occasion I have shown 
that even the fullest use of the co-operative efforts of the student 
and his family, of philanthropy, and of the states, would prove 
inadequate to meet the need. I believe most of our people are ready 
for national action on this problem. Recent opinion research reported 
in the New York Times and in Fortune Magazine indicates an over- 
whelming agreement among the American people generally, and 
college and university administrators in particular, in the matter of 
financial aid to students. Regardless of variations in attitude toward 
other forms of Federal financial assistance to education, educators 
are reported by Mr. Fine in his Tzmes survey as being strongly in 
favor of a program of Federal scholarships for college students. 
Public or private; large or small; coeducational, men’s or women’s 
colleges—all the institutions of higher education reported 76.4% 
in favor of Federal scholarships. 

Here then is one issue on which there is little disagreement 
among educators. Among the general popuiation, the percentage of 
agreement is somewhat less, but Mr. Roper’s figures in Fortune show 
only one-third (32%) opposing a plan of Federal scholarships (and 
that is an average which includes a 58% opposition from people of 
Prosperous circumstance). It would appear that the time is ripe for 
Federal action in behalf of American college youth. Many proposals 
for a Federal scholarship program will doubtless be made. Debate 
and discussion will refine these proposals. We must not, however, 
permit unimportant differences over details to divide us on the basic 
principle that aid is needed and justified. 

It is not my purpose in this discussion to suggest a specific program 
of Federal action. I wish now merely to advance the Federal scholar- 
ship idea as a logical and satisfactory first step in knocking down the 
greatest of all barriers to higher education. 

We can attack the barrier which physical inaccessibility raises by 
placing full support behind the community college movement. In 
1944, there were 413 junior colleges in the United States. Today 
there are 519. In 1944, there were 84,616 students registered in 
junior colleges. Today there are 252,132. We may confidently expect 
a continued and indeed an accelerating growth of community colleges. 
More and more of our young citizens will continue their education 
through the 14th grade. This development represents the natural 
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and proper extension of our common school system. This additional 
schooling is not a luxury nor just a socially desirable thing to do. It 
is an indispensable preparation for work and the responsibilities of 
citizenship. I believe that if higher education is to be made accessible 
to many students who must remain at home, those communities in 
which it can be shown that higher education is not accessible for 
geographic or financial reasons have a responsibility to extend pub- 
licly-supported education two years beyond the high school. 

This convention is meeting, of course, in the state that pioneered 
the community college movement. As you know, free public education 
through the 13th and 14th grades has been available in California 
for many years. In addition to the other state institutions of higher 
education, public junior colleges are located strategically throughout 
this commonwealth. Last fall, these junior colleges, 80 in number 
(including 11 private schools), enrolled a total of 162,059 students 
(1,094 in private schools). In March 1948, a Survey Committee 
submitted ‘‘A Report on the Needs of California in Higher Educa- 
tion’”” complimentary to the statewide system of community colleges, 
particularly with reference to the greater attention given to individual 
students. The community colleges of the state were also recently en- 
dorsed by Professor H. P. Rodes of the engineering faculty at the 
University of California. He cites the following benefits which accrue 
to a state college of engineering that accepts the majority of its 
third-year enrollees as transfer students from junior colleges: the 
school of engineering can offer better instruction at the upper division 
levels, the high rate of student mortality can be significantly de- 
creased, and a greater number of outstanding students who might 
otherwise have dropped by the wayside are salvaged for the engineer- 
ing profession. These factors, plus many others, explain why ap- 
proximately 60% of the engineering graduates at the University of 
California in June 1949 completed their lower division engineering 
work at a junior college. 

Some four-year institutions of higher education—especially those 
supported from private funds—fear the growth of the community 
colleges in their neighborhood. They are naturally concerned about 
the possibility of losing a significant proportion of their students who 
would normally enroll in the freshman and sophomore years of the 
four-year program. My own belief is that these fears are to a very 
large degree ill-founded. The community college (if it serves its 
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proper purpose by offering education at very low cost or completely 
at public expense) will tend to attract young men and women who 
would not otherwise be able to attend an institution of higher 
education at all. In other words, these new community colleges would 
be tapping a new reservoir of students. In the second place, it has 
been demonstrated that many students who begin their education in 
a junior college ultimately transfer to the upper years of a four-year 
college or to a university. Though exact figures on this matter are 
not available, it is a reasonable inference that many of these students 
if they had not attended a junior college at the outset would never 
have received any higher education at all. Consequently, they would 
not have reached the upper levels of our colleges and universities. A 
community or junior college may therefore actually increase student 
enrollment in four-year institutions. It is my own personal conviction 
that this will be the outcome of growth of these community institu- 
tions. 

My discussion of the plan of attack on the barriers to educational 
opportunity growing out of the defects in our college programs must 
be necessarily brief. A very large percentage of our young people who 
receive advanced education will not be entering occupations for which 
a high degree of specialized training is a prerequisite. But they will 
all need education for intelligent citizenship and a purposeful per- 
sonal life. The most pressing educational responsibility in this age 
is to provide these students with a general education for the activities 
of life common to all citizens, regardless of their vocations or avoca- 
tions. 

I am not going to take time to define general education, or to lay 
out in any detail the subject matter and the experiences which I 
think a program of general education should include. In broad outline, 
however, general studies programs should be tailored to fit the real 
needs of the student and the community, with emphasis on actual, 
real-life situations and problems. Core courses, available for all stu- 
dents, regardless of the specialized curriculum they might choose to 
enter, should bridge the various social sciences, the physical sciences, 
and the humanities. They should be designed to give the student 
direct experience with various physical, political, social, economic, 
and moral questions and an opportunity to participate in the fine arts 
such as music, sketching, painting, and the dramatic arts. By tailoring 
the curriculum to fit the student’s needs, educators can take a major 
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step in making higher education more realistic, timely, and vital, and 
by so doing they can reduce the number of students who leave because 
they see little relation between their studies and the problems and 
activities of contemporary life. 

Moving against the fourth barrier, discrimination, presents educa- 
tors with a continuing and challenging responsibility. Colleges and 
universities have a unique opportunity to offer an experience in 
tolerance and understanding which grows out of democratic rela- 
tions with students from various national, racial, and religious back- 
grounds. These institutions can become laboratories of inter-race and 
interfaith fellowship. All the practices and policies of these educa- 
tional agencies should be designed to make higher education available 
without discrimination to all who can profit from it. I believe that 
the following statement by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education should suffice to sum up our responsibilities in this regard: 


“There is need of deep searching of soul on the part of all to face 
this problem honestly; to work courageously and persistently for a 
program of correction which will supply a guide and an example of 
equality and justice for the national community. Educational institutions 
must act as pioneering agents of leadership against discrimination. Each 
institution should conscientiously plan and prosecute a well organized 
program to reduce and where possible promptly to eliminate discrimina- 
tion, not only by correcting its policies and practices, but also by 
educating its students to seek the abolition of discriminatory practices 
in all their manifestations. American institutions of higher education 
should be committed to working progressively in specific terms to 
remove present inequities.” 


The achievement of the goal of equal opportunity for higher 
education for all American youth according to their ability to profit 
from it must obviously be a long-time effort. The breaking down of 
the barriers which now exist will involve the co-operation of educa- 
tors in all types of institutions as well as the understanding and the 
support of the lay public. No social enterprise is more worthy of the 
efforts of all Americans, for our national prosperity, and our status 
among the nations of the world will be determined to a considerable 
degree by our success in providing for the maximum development of 
our collective talents and in exercising democratic practices in our 
institutions of higher education. 














The Question Box 


W. L. MAYER, General Chairman 


T THE Question Box meeting of the National Convention at 

Columbus, Ohio, last year the attendance was so large that it 

was rather difficult to conduct the meeting in a truly “question-box 
spirit’’ such as prevails in the atmosphere of a small group. 

In an attempt to correct this situation, the Question Box at the 
1950 meeting in San Francisco was divided into four sections based on 
institutional size. Group “‘A’’, including institutions with enrollments 
under 2,000 was under the leadership of Mr. H. B. Jory, Registrar, 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon; Group “B”, including institu- 
tions with enrollments from 2,000 to 5,000, had Mr. L. E. Bledsoe,* 
Registrar, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, as leader; 
Mr. Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, was in charge of 
Group “C’’, composed of institutions with enrollments of 5,000 to 
10,000; and Mr. C. E. Harrell, Registrar at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, was the leader for Group “D” which included 
institutions with enrollments above 10,000. The Association and 
members in attendance are indebted to these men for the excellent 
manner in which the sessions were conducted. 

Prior to the convention, information was requested of the registrars 
from the nine states in the Western area regarding problems on 
which they would like information. The problems which could 
be organized into questions answered by “‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ were used for 
a questionnaire which was sent, with the preliminary convention an- 
nouncement, to all institutions. 

Between 400 and 500 institutions returned the questionnaires in 
time for them to be counted in the tabulations of answers distributed 
at the Question Box sessions. For the benefit of those who were not 
able to attend the meeting the results are included in this report. 
The writer or the convention executive committee will be very glad to 
receive suggestions for improving or varying the procedures of this 
part of our annual meeting. 


* Mr. Bledsoe was unable to attend the convention and the general chairman 
assumed charge of this group. 
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RESULTS OF THE QUESTION BOX QUESTIONNAIRE 


Explanation:—The totals are not uniform because participants were requested 
to omit questions which in their judgment could not be answered for their institu- 
tions by “yes” or “no.” 

Following each question number is given the number of “yes” and “no” answers. 
Please note the figure follows the key letters. 

Interpretation of the table is as follows: A—Institutions under 2,000; B—2,000 to 
5,000; C—5,000 to 10,000; D—above 10,000; Pu—Public institutions; Pr—Private 
institutions; Y—yes; N—No. Questions are listed below. Note that separate tables 
are given for questions 23 and 24. 








Ques- A B Cc D Pu Pr Total 
tion 
4 » N Y N ¥ N Y N Y N ¥ N Y N 








1 200 | 119 36 23 19 21 20 II 108 57 | 167 | 117 | 275 | 174 
2 201 120 36 23 28 12 16 16 116 51 165 | 120 | 281 | 171 
3 201 100 35 II 28 10 25 8 96 §2 | 193 77 | 289 | 129 
4 227 71 43 10 32 4 28 3 119 35 | 233 53 332 88 
5 135 166 26 30 21 18 13 18 88 71 106 | 161 194 | 232 
6 145 145 25 32 172 21 16 14 995 64 108 148 | 203 212 
7 110 | 135 19 24 15 15 10 13 52 84 | 102 | 103 | 154 | 187 
8 124 163 23 29 21 13 21 10 "19 110 146 189 | 215 
9 





12 72 | 240 5 51 5 35 S| a 15 | 148 | 72 | 205 | 87 | 353 
13 142 | 169 24 33 21 19 10 21 52 | 109 | 145 | 133 | 197 | 242 
14 92 | 220 13 44 13 27 8 24 28 | 135 180 126 | 315 
15 234 "8 20 35 24 1s 13 20 108 58 | 183 291 148 
16 133 177 36 21 20 20 24 9 82 81 131 146 | 213 | 227 
17 99 | 197 9 | 48 8 | 30 3 29 52 | 108 196 | 119 | 304 
18 175 29 26 20 14 19 13 103 45 140 | 106 | 243 151 
19 125 | 126 14 35 10 24 21 57 85 | too | 121 | 157 

20 195 65 16 32 20 14 17 12 83 60 | 165 63 | 248 | 123 
21 34. | 23 55 4 4° ° 34 ° 167 3 274 13 441 16 
22 S44 | 145 34 19 25 12 6 99 57 | 130 | 123 | 229 | 180 
23 186 | 117 41 16 20 18 14 18 88 Jo | 173 99 | 261 | 169 
25 61 | 231 26 33 11 29 2 29 49 | 119 51 | 203 | 100 | 322 
26 172 130 22 34 14 25 Ir 19 82 137 | 128 | 219 | 208 


28 155 | 166 29 30 18 21 15 15 83 82 | 134 | 150 | 217 | 232 
29 141 174 33 26 17 20 18 12 83 81 126 | 191 209 | 232 





30 171 62 32 12 30 6 20 5 111 34 | 142 sr | 253 85 
31 101 176 II 44 12 28 8 23 51 110 81 161 | 132 | 271 
32 25 | 233 5 53 1 38 I 30 14 | 145 18 | 209 32 | 351 
33 61 | 214 18 38 17 22 16 15 66 95 46 | 194 | 112 | 289 
34 64 | 258 | 11 47 5 34 6 24 43 | 122 43 | 241 86 | 363 
35 198 | 119 | 45 14 25 15 24 7 | 109 55 | 183 | 100 | 292 | 155 
36 141 155 28 24 23 17 21 8 102 52 Ir 152 | 213 | 204 
37 148 113 27 20 24 ” 16 9 109 37 106 112 215 149 
38 8 | 292 4 49 7 33 8 24 15 | 146 12 | 252 27 | 398 
39 238 80 35 21 28 12 23 6 114 50 | 210 69 | 324 | 119 
40 82 | 173 20 30 16 19 5 20 49 | 101 74 | 141 | 123 | 242 
41 164 143 24 33 9 31 II 20 |) 58 103 Igo | 124 208 | 227 
42 85 | 207 15 41 Ir 27 12 20 |\ 51 | 109 72 | 186 | 123 | 205 
43 95 226 12 46 9 31 6 27 44 123 "8 207 122 330 
44 | 250 47 | 45 10 32 . 30 3 | 131 27 | 226} 40} 357 | 967 
45 229 64 42 14 30 9 23 8 121 40 203 55 324 95 
46 104 | 188 22 34 14 23 5 26 62 95 83 | 176 | 145 | 271 






































47 22 | 120 14 33 16 20 14 17 49 66 17 124 66 | 190 
48 | 179 | 116 27 30 27 13 26 6 77 85 | 182 80 | 259 | 165 
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Period After Which No Registration For The Term (Semester) is Permitted 
Group A Group B GroupC GroupD Total 


Number of 0-9 Days 31 5 6 5 47 
Institutions 10- Days 65 15 4 3 87 
Using: 11-19 Days 69 8 14 7 98 

20-29 Days 19 1 1 2 23 


24. Days Used For Regular Registration (Fall Term or Semester) 
Up to 2,000 2,000-5,000 5,000-10,000 Above 10,000 


Pu «sPr Pu ‘Pr Pu Pr Pu Pr 
1 Day 18 34 4 2 1 0 0 0 
2 Days 40 103 15 5 8 4 4 3 
3 Days 17 50 8 8 10 3 4 2 
4 Days 2 24 3 5 3 0 4 3 
5 Days 2 12 1 2 3 5 3 1 
6 Days 1 1 0 2 1 0 1 1 
7 Days 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 


DOES YOUR INSTITUTION 
1. Issue provisional permits to register before arrival of high school or college 
transcripts which give final information that the student is eligible? 
2. Accept high school credits as they appear on a college transcript received from 
another institution? 


3. Require students transferring from other colleges to make up entrance defi- ; 
ciencies ? : 
4. Permit the substitution of college credit work for entrance deficiencies? ; 
5. Admit non-veterans who are not high school graduates through the use of the , 
G. E. D. test scores? : 
6. Admit without any other tests veterans, qualified by the G. E. D. tests, who ; 


have not graduated from high school in a regular manner? 

7. Require veterans admitted by the G. E. D. tests to make up any specific entrance 
units which are lacking? 

8. Admit students if they pass its entrance examination, even though they have 
not graduated from high school? 


«tp 


ap 


9. Accept students who have completed their high school work through reputable =: 
correspondence schools without entrance examinations? ; 
10. Admit students by entrance examinations when their previous academic record 
does not appear to justify their unqualified admission ? ; 
11. Include in its entrance requirements at least one laboratory science? 
12. Include in its entrance requirements two or more years of a foreign language d 
for all entering students ? ) 
13. Include in its entrance requirements at least one year of algebra for all 
entering students? d 
14. Include in its entrance requirements one year of plane geometry for all entering 
students? y 
(Please note that the above four questions refer to entrance requirements y 


and not admittance. Students with deficiencies may be admitted and may 
make up the requirements.) 
15. Accept credits from other institutions with the grade received at that institu- 4 
tion? (such as A,B,C,D,) 
16. Accept credits from other institutions simply as “‘credit’’ and compute a student's 
scholastic average from the work he does at your institution? 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


Admit a student the term or semester immediately after he has been dropped for 
scholastic reasons at another institution? 

Admit a student dropped for failure at another institution after one or more 
terms or semesters have elapsed? 

(Same as #17, except student is placed on scholastic probation.) 

(Same as #18, except student is placed on scholastic probation.) 

Use regular faculty members as advisers or counselors during the registration 
periods? 

Use full-time or part-time counselors? 

Have a date in each term or semester after which you refuse, regardless of 
circumstances or pressures, to allow a student to register? (See table above.) 
Return transcripts to the institutions from which they were received (after 
a period of time) if the student does not report for registration? 

Retain indefinitely transcripts of students who do not enter? 

Retain transcripts of students who do not enter for a reasonable length of 
time and then destroy them? 

Require that the payment for a transcript be made before the transcript 
is mailed? 

Send transcripts on request to prospective employers without the student's 
knowledge? 

Place the college seal on both sheets of a two page transcript? (Omit if 
no two page transcripts are issued.) 

Allow college credit to veterans for satisfactory performances on the college 
level G. E. D. tests? 

Allow the same credit (question 31) to non-veterans? 

Make any different credit allowance to veterans who were in service during the 
war period and those who have been in service since the war period? 

Include on a student's transcript a list of the other places to which copies 
have been sent? 

Include on a transcript a definite statement that a student is “eligible” or 
“not eligible” to continue in school? 

Send regular transcripts to the State Department of Education for the certifica- 
tion of teachers in lieu of blanks furnished by the State Department? 
Include physical education grades in computing a student’s average? (Omit if 
your institution does not give credit and grades for physical education. ) 

After a period of time microfilm and then destroy the original record? 

During the school year send out complete grade reports to students (or parents) 
and/or to Deans or advisers during the interval between terms or semesters? 
Furnish only probation or suspension notices during the interval between terms 
or semesters? 

Require the Registration Office to be responsible for class size? 

Allow college credit by transcript or otherwise to any student for work taken 
prior to the actual date he qualified for high school graduation? 

Publish its schedule of classes for the entire year prior to the opening of the 
school year? 

Publish its schedule of classes term by term (or semester) ? 

Hold the student for his registration and give failures for classes not attended 
and deny credit for other courses attended but not included on his schedule of 
courses ? 

Accept the report of the teacher for a course not on student’s schedule and 
adjust the student’s schedule to fit? 

Allow credit toward a master’s degree for work taken by extension? 

Allow the same course to be listed in the catalogue under two departments? 
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Public Relations 
Report of Workshop I 


WILLIAM C. POMEROY 


UBLIC relations are the medium by which an institution interprets 
Pitscis to other institutions and agencies, to prospective students, 
and to the general public. 

First contacts are usually made through bulletins, which should 
be informative and easy to read, avoiding as much as possible legal 
phraseology, but leaving nothing open to arbitrary interpretation. 
Bulletins of information are fairly uniform in content among various 
institutions but practice varies in the assembly of material which 
constitutes the general catalogue, depending somewhat on the size and 
Organization of the institution. Practice varies widely, moreover, in 
details of presentation. For example, in connection with the listing of 
members of the faculty are such items as: all degrees or highest degree 
only, years in which degrees were received, institutions from which 
received, year in which service in the given institution began. 

The registrar is usually responsible for editing and publishing the 
general catalogue although this responsibility may be delegated to a 
faculty member, or to a committee, or to a publications editor. The 
responsibility for editing does not extend to discretion in making 
changes other than those required for uniformity. Galley proof is 
usually submitted to departments for corrections, but not page proof. 
Summer session bulletins are usually separate from the general 
catalogue. 

Some institutions provide catalogues free of charge to students 
and maintain a check list of those who receive them. Others make 
a charge to all except those on a regular mailing list of other institu- 
tions, libraries, certain public agencies, etc. The main purpose of a 
charge is to avoid waste and in no case does the charge cover the 
cost of publication. Local secondary schools which send many stu- 
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dents to a given institution need several catalogues for the use of their 
counselors. The Office of Relations of Schools of the University of 
California determines these needs by circularizing all schools in the 
state. 

Supplementing the more general information in the catalogue, 
departments, colleges, or certain administrative offices may publish 
materials to deal with more specific matters; for example, a registra- 
tion circular, lists of prerequisite and recommended subjects for 
certain majors or curricula, information on new activities or changes 
in requirements, etc. Some institutions use the device of a widely- 
circulated monthly news letter. 

More and more attention is being given to closer relations between 
universities and the secondary schools. Visitation of high schools 
has come to be a very important part of public relations activities. Most 
institutions have “college nights” or similar functions to which pro- 
spective students and their parents are invited. Such affairs may in- 
clude a keynote speech, opportunities for discussion with members of 
the faculty, inspection of physical facilities, etc. All of these activities 
should be carried on in a spirit of service rather than institutional 
promotion. 

Educational opportunities of an entire state may be presented in 
book form by a publication in which each institution subscribes to 
a desired number of pages, thus defraying the costs of publication. 
Officers of an institution may travel widely, speaking at public gather- 
ings about educational opportunities in general but at the same time 
gaining the opportunity to meet with persons who may have an in- 
terest in their particular institution. 

Many higher institutions send grade reports to high schools and 
junior colleges from which students are received, and provide coded 
summary reports from which a given school may determine the per- 
formance of its students in relation to that of students from other 
schools. 

An articulation committee composed of both university and second- 
ary school officers provides a means of solving many problems of 
mutual interest. In specific areas, liaison committees may be estab- 
lished to deal with inter-institutional problems. 

Orientation of students to college life is a very important factor in 
public relations, in which both the staff of the institution and the 
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older students participate. New students must become acquainted 
with a new environment, learn something about the personnel and 
functioning of various offices, have proper guidance in taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities offered, become informed on extra-cur- 
ricular activities, etc. Orientation programs are quite varied but usually 
involve older students assuming the responsibility of looking out for 
new students charged to their care. In some instances special ad- 
visers are provided for foreign students. 

In the matter of correspondence, it is important that complete 
answers be given to questions. Form letters are advantageous for cer- 
tain purposes and their use may be demanded by a heavy volume of 
correspondence but personal letters are much to be preferred. Except 
for routine letters which may be signed with the registrar’s name per 
a clerk, letters should bear the signature of the registrar or assistant 
registrar. Letters of rejection of applicants for admission should not 
be perfunctory but should close with an invitation for a personal in- 
terview or a word of advice on preparing to qualify for reapplica- 
tion. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection of persons employed 
to handle receptioning and telephone service. They should be col- 
lege graduates, preferably of the institution by which employed, in- 
telligent, courteous, tactful, and diplomatic. In-service training is 
probably the best means of preparing them for their work. Informa- 
tion clerks should not attempt to answer the questions on which they 
are not informed but should refer such questions to persons who can 
given an authoritative answer. Personal callers should not be kept 
waiting while phone calls are being answered unless the latter can 
be disposed of quickly. Moreover, telephone callers should not be 
given a curt “Hold the line’’ without being given an opportunity to 
state the purpose of their calls. 

Alumni are a very important group in fostering good public rela- 
tions and contacts with them should be as frequent and close as 
possible. School administrators should co-operate with alumni associ- 
ations by helping to maintain good addresses, providing some finan- 
cial assistance, if necessary, and helping to keep alumni informed 
on what the institution is doing. Transcript requests are a convenient 
source of information on changes of address. Tours of adminis- 
trative officers and prominent faculty members to meet with scattered 
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alumni groups are helpful in maintaining interest in the affairs of an 
institution. 

In communities where a college is not very well known, local 
industries may be called upon to assist the college in developing a 
program suited to the needs of the community. Adult education 
programs are particularly effective in such communities. 

Public relations are a matter which concern practically all officers 
of an institution, including especially the registrar and admissions 
officer. 








Ethics’ 
Report of Workshop II 


FLORENCE N. BRADY 


THICs as defined by Webster is ‘‘the science of moral duty; the 
BE science of the ideal human character and the ideal ends of hu- 
man action.” Such a definition seems fully applicable to the work of 
the college Registrar and it is suggested as the basis for a code of 
professional ethics which is necessary in order to gain full recogni- 
tion for any profession. 

Ethics relating to the work of the Registrar (and Admissions 
Officer) may be summarized in five categories of dealing (1) with 
students, (2) with faculty, (3) with fellow registrars, (4) with 
parents and (5) with the public. 

Mindful of student problems and recognizing the need for an 
extra store of patience in dealing with the adolescent mind, it is 
suggested that no rule is ever more important than the best 
interests of the student, except as the latter come into conflict with 
the best interests of the larger group. 

Many of the relationships enumerated above involve the use of 
records. Distinction should be made between the strictly academic 
record and the personal records reflecting aptitudes, conduct and per- 
sonal information of the type appearing on some applications for 
admission. Although there has been much discussion concerning the 
advisability of including in application forms any questions concern- 
ing a student’s religious preference, there are some church related 
institutions which find this essential information. The trend seems 
to be toward elimination of such information from academic record 
cards, keeping it, if needed, in a supplementary personal file. 

A transcript obviously should be an accurate and complete report 
of a student’s scholastic work, including a true statement of his cur- 
rent status. If a student has changed his name all names should ap- 
pear on the record. If he is under academic disqualification this 
should be indicated. Dishonesty in reporting a student as ‘‘reinstated”’ 


* Workshop IX, which was scheduled to study the question of reporting grade 
averages to student organizations, was combined with Workshop II. 
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or “eligible for readmission’’ when an institution merely wishes to 
speed one who has been disqualified on his way to another school is 
a practice subject to severe criticism. It is suggested that the use of 
the phrase “readmission subject to committee action” or “eligible to 
apply for readmission” be used as a more truthful statement of such 
a situation. There are differences of opinion concerning the record- 
ing on permanent records of disciplinary action. A number of people 
feel that it is an injustice to a student to record and permanently 
reproduce information concerning disciplinary actions, especially 
where the student subsequently restores himself to good standing. 
Others feel that any such action is the result of a student’s own 
fault and that he should pay the penalty for it. As a matter of prac- 
tice it is suggested that actions of temporary nature (probation, dis- 
ciplinary action, etc.), should be kept on the back of a record or else- 
where and not reproduced on a transcript. It is suggested, also, that 
it is ethically more sound to eliminate from a transcript the listing of 
other institutions receiving transcripts, as the listing of such informa- 
tion might detract from equitable consideration of a student seeking 
admission elsewhere, particularly to professional schools. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether authorization is 
needed directly from a student for issuing transcripts under ordinary 
circumstances. It seems safe to assume that a request from an employer 
or school administrator implies permission from the student to have 
access to his record. Confirmation of information which is available 
through public records, e.g., birth dates, would seem to be appro- 
priate. Unusual requests, however, such as those from law firms, etc., 
should be complied with only insofar as information is given 
through directories or other data available to the public or on written 
authorization from the student. 

The records of the Registrar may be considered a storehouse of 
data upon which much educational progress can be based. Such 
records should be made available for legitimate use by faculty col- 
leagues and for study by responsible persons. Criticism, sometimes 
justifiable, is made that registrars are reluctant to share with others 
the information available in their offices. Such reluctance no doubt 
arises in many cases from lack of available facilities and staff. The 
value to education in general of such research studies, however, 
would seem to justify provision for adequate assistance in the budget 
of an institution. Although information should be made available to 
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authorized researchers, final decision as to what information can 
be used and when it is to be used should rest with the Registrar. It 
would seem advisable, also, to require that copies of any reports 
based on material from the Registrar’s office should be filed with that 
office. 

In making information available to student groups, professional 
ethics require us to respect confidential information but they do not 
require us to keep material confidential to the extent that we handicap 
academic progress. It will be unanimously agreed, undoubtedly, that 
information in the Registrar’s file is confidential and should be so 
treated. It is no violation of ethics, however, to issue such informa- 
tion to authorized persons, students or faculty, who will use it for the 
improvement of academic standards or other constructive purposes. 

One of the difficulties faced by a Registrar's office in compiling 
statistics on student groups is the problem of getting adequate mem- 
bership lists. The methods by which such lists are compiled vary 
according to the plan of operation and the size of individual insti- 
tutions. Several methods of recording or transcribing cumulative 
averages may be used to make information available without opening 
files on individual student records to student representatives. Many 
requests are made for co-operation by the Registrar’s staff especially 
in connection with fraternity groups, both with respect to informa- 
tion concerning prospective members and in the compiling of aca- 
demic records for members of established groups. It is suggested by 
President McWhinnie that our institutions owe such services to the 
fraternities in return for their assistance in promotional work and 
housing. 

It has been suggested that in dealing with fellow registrars the 
Golden Rule should be followed as a guide. In general, the “whole 
truth” should be reported concerning a student, with any supple- 
mentary statement necessary for correct interpretation of the facts. 
In forwarding information concerning academic records course titles 
should be considered an essential part of that information. It has 
been suggested that a glossary of abbreviations and the development 
of uniformity in the abbreviating of course titles would be a very 
helpful service. This is something which perhaps might be given con- 
sideration. In many instances it seems to be necessary to accept tem- 
porary grade reports, subject to verification through subsequent of- 
ficial transcripts. In case of falsification, however, or in case of the 
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withholding of a record by a student a stiff penalty would seem to 
be in order. The usual penalty is cancellation of registration privileges 
for the semester in which the student is registered and forfeit of 
credit for that semester. In certain cases it may be ethical to forward 
transcripts from one institution to another provided the intermediary 
institution notifies the school originally issuing the transcript that 
such action has been taken. It seems obvious that a code of ethics 
would prohibit participation in any effort to entice a student away 
from an institution by means of scholarships and other inducements 
offered by another college or university. 

Parents of students are entitled to practically all types of informa- 
tion with the exception of highly technical or personal data which 
might be subject to misuse because of lack of understanding. There 
is wide variety of practice with regard to the reporting of grades to 

arents. At many institution such reports are made regularly at the 
end of the semester or the end of the year. In other institutions re- 
ports are made to parents only in case of records which lead to 
scholastic penalties. 

In dealing with the public, the Registrar should never forget that 
every interview and every telephone conversation is an experience in 
public relations and that ethical conduct is essential to confidence in 
the institution of which his office is a part. 











Admission Policies 
Report of Workshop III 


HAZEL GEINER PETCOFF 


ORKSHOP THREE devoted its time to admission policies, the 

morning session having been assigned to a discussion of the 
general subject of freshman admissions and the afternoon program 
dealing with the problem of admissions with advanced standing. 

In developing the agenda for the morning program specific prob- 
lems were presented in each of two parts: secondary school-college 
relations and admission procedures and techniques. Effective methods 
used in promoting better relations and understanding between the 
secondary schools and colleges are being brought about through the 
testing and counseling programs, special liaison officers, statewide 
committees, and publications. 

The college admissions office calls for cordial and co-operative 
relations with the secondary schools. Committees composed of the 
secondary school principals and college officers are proving very ef- 
fective in developing uniform blanks and credential forms, as well as 
a mutual exchange of suggestions and constructive criticisms. In sev- 
eral states, such as Minnesota, Ohio, Washington, Oregon, and 
others, statewide organizations have issued useful publications. Test- 
ing and counseling also are being introduced on a statewide basis. 

Through the past twenty-five years Dr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar of 
the University of Michigan, has been developing a program which 
co-operates closely with the high school principals of his state. The 
conferences at Ann Arbor have proved extremely helpful. Many 
institutions could profit by an investigation of the Michigan plan. 
The Ohio College Association bulletin, Toward College in Ohio, 
together with the small booklet distributed to all high school gradu- 
ates, is also an excellent example of a well-organized plan of state- 
wide college counseling. 

The second general question of the morning session was concerned 
with the growing tendency to liberalize admissions requirements, 
with decreased emphasis on a pattern of subjects and greater emphasis 
on other criteria. This need not and should not imply lowered 
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admission standards. It merely provides college opportunity in those 
exceptional cases where the high school programs were not of college 
preparatory nature but satisfactory scores on standardized tests 
demonstrate intellectual ability and academic competency in essential 
skills. In addition, there should be clear evidence of maturity and 
seriousness of purpose. 

There was a brief discussion of problems raised by the admission 
of applicants on the basis of blanks containing mis-statements or 
forged transcripts. Various degrees of misdemeanor were recognized. 
If detected early in residence, the usual penalty seemed to be suspen- 
sion. If detected late in the college course, it was felt that subse- 
quent good citizenship and satisfactory achievement justified leniency, 
if not full pardon. 

The afternoon session. was devoted to discussion, in three major 
parts, of the general problem of admissions with advanced standing. 
Part one dealt with comments on the effect of the expanding com- 
munity or junior college enrollment on the admission practices of the 
four-year institutions insofar as they influenced general education, 
limited enrollments of freshman and sophomore classes, and the use 
of the intermediate tests for admission to junior standing. Part two 
was concerned with junior college-senior college relations as developed 
by media of communication, establishment of course equivalents, 
and the transfer of terminal credit. Part three presented senior college 
transfer problems. 

Several interesting and important developments in lower-division 
programs were brought into the discussion. There is evidence of an 
expansion in the programs offered in general education. Valuable 
information in this area is provided by the study of general education 
by the junior colleges of California sponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Improvement of Teaching. Studies in general educa- 
tion are being instituted in many states. 

It is evident that most major senior institutions are not seriously 
considering eliminating freshman and sophomore classes because 
they feel the need of these classes on the campus for control 
groups. The senior institutions are apparently not emphasizing the 
two-year lower division programs. The use of intermediate tests for 
admission on the junior level holds great possibilities in the years to 
come. Dr. Frank H. Bowles of the College Entrance Examinations 
Board, announced that in May, 1950, a new program will appear 
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for use in measuring college admissions. The demand, he said, has 
been for the college ability test and the hope is that the institutions 
will make sufficient use of the tests to warrant continuance of their 
service. Dr. H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions of the University 
of California, stated that an additional measure of eligibility of 
a student’s admission besides scholarship, will be needed as a require- 
ment in the 60’s with the great increase in college enrollments. 

The media of communication that are in effect between the junior 
and senior colleges in several areas of the nation will do much toward 
developing better institutional relationships. The liaison committees 
in subject matter areas in California and the employment of junior 
college specialists are examples. The Texas plan of having deans and 
department heads visit and confer with junior college counselors 
in addition to their annual joint meetings is another means of im- 
proving college relationships. The University of Michigan plan of 
inviting junior college counselors to the campus is proving effective. 

The state of Washington has a co-ordinating committee which 
works in developing printed transfer programs in the pre-profes- 
sional areas for the colleges of education and junior colleges of the 
state. This has brought about improved academic relations. 

It is common practice to give an applicant an evaluation of his 
transcript prior to his enrollment. Some institutions charge a fee, 
others do not. Transcripts should carry units and graduation date 
from high school. If institutions require the complete high school 
record it is the responsibility of the applicant and not the higher 
institution to supply the original information. Many comments would 
lead to the conclusion that in highly specialized areas, specific course 
patterns must be followed by transfer students. 











Accreditation 


Report of Workshop IV 
J. E. Hayes 


HE MATTER of Regional Accrediting associations was con- 
T sidered The general sentiment seemed to be that the objective of 
the Gustafson committee was fostering recognition of regional or- 
ganization as functioning in a national sense. 

It was suggested that organizations other than accrediting associa- 
tions attempt to dictate standards of their own as against the usually 
recognized agencies. Unless something is done to standardize these 
matters spurious groups apply their own interpretation insisting that 
these be accepted as standard. In this area it was thought the Gustaf- 
son group could be most helpful. 

A resolution was presented and adopted by the group to the effect 
that we recommend that the work of the Gustafson Committee re- 
ceive the endorsement and co-operation of this body. 

Through accreditation by state Departments of Education it was 
felt these groups are becoming increasingly prominent in setting up 
and maintaining standards which in some cases may be influenced by 
political interests. The North Central Association has been quite 
liberal in its interpretation while the Southern Association require- 
ments have been so meticulous that it has been easier to get recognition 
outside of the area than within it. 

The question arose as to who classifies the institutions within 
each state. The A.A.C.R.A.O. Handbook was cited as the standard 
guide, prepared generally by the State University within each state. 
Mr. McCarrell called attention to a study he made recently of the 
handbook in which he noted a wide variation in the symbols of 
designation used. It was the general feeling this material should be 
revised and unified now that the Association of American Universi- 
ties has discontinued publishing an official list of accredited schools. 

Some present expressed difficulty in determining the correct classi- 
fication of schools within their own state as indicated in the 1949 
issue. 
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Because of the recently issued lists from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Howard moved it be not necessary to continue the ac- 
credited lists in the A.A.C.R.A.O. Handbook but a motion made by 
Dr. Rosenlof that it is not wise to limit ourselves since our own list 
contains data not found in other publications, was passed. 

The National Committee on Accreditation consisting of thirty 
members is now working for a unified policy by studying present 
practices of existing organizations and will thus act as a balance wheel 
for future policies. Miss Wilkins of the U. S. Office of Education 
suggested we endorse this program as did Mr. Williams of the Col- 
lege of Idaho. 

The problem in connection with the graduate program such as a 
fifth year in preparation for teaching or one to go on for research in 
the various fields came in for considerable discussion with the feeling 
that probably there should be a differentiation in the type of degree 
issued. 

The present validity of our attitude towards G.E.D. Tests came 
up. Dr. Rosenlof stated he was a member of the committee formulat- 
ing these and it was their thought and intent that these tests be used 
for the benefit of veterans only. 











Machines in Admissions and Records 
Report of Workshop V 


J. EVERETT LONG 


HE PUNCHED CARD system is of constantly increasing service to 

Registrars and Admissions Officers in the United States and be- 
cause of its flexibility can be used in other offices making it possible for 
institutions of small enrollments to afford an International Business 
Machines installation. 


AN APPLICATION TO ADMISSIONS 


In some universities an IBM card is prepared for admission on 
a weekly basis. Weekly or monthly reports on admission may then 
be prepared. The data on the cards includes such items as name; 
sex; marital status; veteran status; college, school, division or depart- 
ment; the semester; date of birth; rank in preparatory school; test 
scores; and code for home state or county. The student serial num- 
ber may be punched in this card at a later date when the student 
enters the college or the number may be asssigned on admission and 
cancelled if the student does not report for registration. Some col- 
leges use these same cards for determining a “predicted average’’ for 
use in determining admission and later as a check on the students’ 
ability and application. Lists may also be prepared for ‘Orientation 
Week’’ leaders and groups assigned to counselors, for physical ex- 
aminations, aptitude tests, etc. 


ASSIGNMENT TO CLASS TECHNIQUE 


The class ticket plan for admission to class utilizes single or 
duplicate IBM cards. The duplicate card system provides a color 
lined card for each lecture, quiz or laboratory section in addition to 
a plain white IBM card. These cards are prepunched and printed 
including data such as the time and place of meeting, instructor, 
course number, course descriptive title, and credit. These cards are 
interspersed with the duplicates of the master course cards. At regis- 
tration time, faculty members give a white course card together 
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with its corresponding colored card to the student in accordance with 
the previously approved program of studies. The departments are 
thus in position to control the size and balance of sections. All white 
course cards are turned in by the student after he has completed 
sectioning, together with his master name card. The student brings 
the color lined cards to his instructors as his class tickets. These Pto- 
vide the instructor with his temporary or permanent class roll de- 
pending on the institution. 


AN ADVANCE REGISTRATION SYSTEM 


Students may report to their advisers in May and prepare their 
fall schedules in consultation with their advisers. Master class cards 
are prepared and checked in July by the office of the registrar. The 
desired number of class cards is prepared for each section and placed 
in tub files. Name cards are prepared by IBM machines from the 
master cards of those scheduled to return in the fall and of those 
scheduled to enter for the first time. These cards are placed in files 
by clerks of the office of the registrar and the class cards filed behind 
them according to the students’ schedules. One week before fall 
registration, by which time all changes should have been made, the 
IBM cards are gang-punched. Class lists are prepared and student 
class schedules, showing time of class, quiz, and laboratory meetings, 
are run. The class lists are sent to the instructor about four days be- 
fore the class begins. The student receives his copy of his class 
schedule when he registers. 


A GRADE REPORT PLAN 


Grades may be entered on the IBM cards that were sent out to 
the instructor at the beginning of the semester or the Registrar may 
use IBM cards to produce class lists. The class list plan has the 
advantage that it is a complete roster of the class and includes the 
signature of the instructor thus constituting a record of the class which 
can be filed by the Registrar. However, class lists may be built later 
from the IBM class cards which serve in turn as class cards and grade 
cards, if this method is preferred. 

Final grade cards may be distributed to departments about a week 
prior to the beginning of the final examination period. The cards are 
returned by instructors to the registrar during the final examination 
period and not later than two days after the last examination. These 
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cards are matched with the duplicate file. The grade cards are manu- 
ally sorted to grade, machine sorted to credit hours, and gang-punched 
to credit and grade product by the use of master cards. The cards are 
then sorted to sequence number, match-merged with name cards, and 
grade reports prepared. 


PERMANENT RECORD TABULATION 


Names and serial numbers of students with records to be posted 
are listed alphabetically about one week after the preparation of the 
grade reports. Clerks in the office of the registrar compare this list 
with the current permanent record file which is checked for identical 
sequence. The permanent record cards are then taken to the machine 
room, in groups of about one thousand, and posted directly by the 
IBM Tabulator by hand feeding. The rate of posting should be a 
minimum of two hundred per hour. It is possible to post on trans- 
lucent permanent record stock for contact printing of transcripts. 
Direct posting produces a clearer imprint than transfer posting and 
eliminates one additional step necessary to transfer posting. Tran- 
scripts can be prepared from translucent master records with greater 
economy and greater speed than from an opaque record. Grade report 
forms identical to the permanent record may be temporarily clipped 
to an opaque permanent record card and photographed. This system, 
which is coming into increasing use, greatly speeds up the prepara- 
tion of transcripts during peak or rush periods. 


SUMMARY CARDS 


Various data of a statistical nature may be readily secured by the 
use of IBM summary cards. Pertinent information with regard to 
a student’s college scholastic record is recorded on this card. The fol- 
lowing items may be included: student name and identification 
number; veteran status; social affiliation; sex; marital status; major 
and minor code number; grade point average on work taken at the 
college or university; hours attempted (semester and cumulative) ; 
hours passed (semester and cumulative); grade points earned (se- 
mester and cumulative); non-resident credit, including credit for 
extension courses, correspondence courses, credit for educational ex- 
perience in the armed forces; and total semester hours to date. 

Any change that comes to the office of the registrar that will in 
any way affect the summary card is recorded on the summary sheet 
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and the permanent record semester by semester. Changes may include 
the following: changes of name (marriage or court order); change 
of department; declaration of major; additional transfer credit or 
service credit; incompletes made up; special examination results; and 
correspondence and extension course credit. 

Every effort is made to keep the summary card and permanent 
record in agreement at all times. The use of summary cards enables 
the office of the registrar to furnish a variety of data including group 
scholarships—dormitory, fraternity, sorority, and all other organized 
groups; honor rolls—freshman and all-colleges; major, class listings; 
summary of all listings by hours attempted and earned so that a 
combination of all statistics can be secured; semester and cumulative 
gtade point average in alphabetical order by students’ name; se- 
mester and cumulative grade point average by the department and 
class in descending order, carrying the name of the best student at 
the top of the list; and semester and cumulative grade point average 
by class in descending order putting the name of the highest student 
at the top of the list. College honoraries may choose their members 
from these reports, department honoraries may choose members, and 
information may be obtained as to individual grade point averages 
from the alphabetical listings. After all reports are run as of the 
first semester, the summary card is reproduced, bringing it up to 
date as of the second semester and it is maintained in the same man- 
ner for the second semester. 


MICROFILM SUMMARY 


Microfilm may be of service to registrars of practically all types 
of institutions and in spite of various institutional methods of record 
keeping. It is essential that each institution first analyze its own 
problems and then determine what service can be furnished by micro- 
film. Microfilm makes it possible to retain records in a relatively 
very small space. The originals may be retained in some other loca- 
tion or may be destroyed. depending on state laws, institutional 
policies, and type of material microfilmed. Four points must be kept 
in mind: (1) Safe keeping of records in a relatively small space; (2) 
Rapid location of material; (3) Ease of reproduction; and (4) Maxi- 
mum security. Registrars and Admissions Officers should recognize the 
fact that there is no such thing as a fireproof building. It is highly 
desirable that personnel working with the microfilm be regular mem- 
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bers of the staff of the office of the Registrar for accuracy is the first 
essential. Plans for microfilming in an institution should be worked 
out in advance with great care. It is suggested that a pilot study then 
be made in order that plans may be checked against actual experi- 
ence with microfilm before any large number of pictures are taken. 
Reproduction of microfilm for transcripts and other purposes must 
include legibility and economy. 








KEYSORT 


Keysort may be of service in many offices as a supplement to or a 
substitute for other punched cards. There are numerous applications 
of Keysort to admissions, registration, and recording problems where 
speed of sorting and economy are important. Keysort does not print 
or tabulate but these features may be secured through a combination 
with addressograph plates. 


CONCLUSION 


The collegiate Registrar must know his current and future needs 
in order to select that combination of machines which will enable him 
to provide the service his college or university desires at a cost his 
administration is willing to pay. The need is not exactly the same 
on any two campuses in America. International Business Machines 
and IBM educational advisory service are taking a leading place in 
American collegiate admissions, registration, recording, and student 
accounting. Most colleges and universities, including many of the 
smaller ones, can afford to investigate the advantages of IBM service. 








Functional Responsibilities of the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer 


Report of Workshop VI 


R. F. THOMASON 


[pore is every reason to believe that it is good administrative pro- 
cedure for admissions, registration, and records to be centered in 
one administrative office. The person in charge of these functions 
should be responsible directly to the president of the institution and 
serving the administrative council of the institution. 

Those who now perform one or more of the above functions have a 
great variety of titles; and this makes for confusion. If we are to work 
for centralization of functions then it might be well for us to en- 
deavor to settle on a common title for our office which will be indica- 
tive of our many functions. We make no recommendations other than 
that the matter be studied carefully. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity we shall hereafter use the 
title Registrar as synonymous with that of Admissions Officer, 
Records Officer, or Registration Officer, regardless of whether that 
officer performs one or more of these functions. Time and space 
prohibit anything more than the listing of the obvious and desirable 
functions of the Registrar, with only a brief comment on some of 
them. 

In the light of our adopted use of the title Registrar, it is clear 
that this officer is definitely responsible for Admissions, Registrations, 
and Academic Records. Good administration compels us to declare 
that this same officer should be responsible for the many by-products 
of these three larger functions. Briefly, the major functions and 
their by-products may be stated as follows: 

I. Admissions—By the very nature of the relationship of these 
items, the one to the other, we may here well understand that ad- 
missions includes admission: (1) from high school, (2) as trans- 
fers, (3) to the graduate and professional schools, (4) to the upper 
division, (5) of foreign students—and here let it be recorded that 
the officer who admits foreign students should also be known as 
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the adviser for foreign students; the two functions are too closely 
related to permit separation, (6) of veterans; the preceding state- 
ment is equally applicable here, (7) of academically delinquent stu- 
dents, (8) to graduation requirements. 

With all academic and registration records immediately available, 
and in view of the Registrar's status as the most logical officer to 
interpret faculty rules and regulations, it seems to be clear that 
the Registrar may certify when a student is eligible for graduation. 
Likewise, it is reasonable to assume that he is the logical officer to 
pass on the admission of academically delinquent students; or at 
least to serve as Executive Secretary of a committee charged with 
this responsibility. 

II. Registration—One officer, the Registrar, should have charge of 
all details of registration. Without too much stretching of the imagi- 
nation we may include here: (1) overall responsibility for all 
registration procedures, (2) classroom assignment, (3) class sched- 
ules, (4) examination schedules. 

Classroom space is at a premium with all of us now. Proper utiliza- 
tion of this space cannot be separated from class schedules. Class 
schedules involve student sectioning, schedules, and, later, student 
records; hence the need for close co-operation. 

III. Academic Records—Here we include: (1) the records by 
which the student was admitted, (2) class grades, (3) scores on 
special tests, (4) honors, (5) major and minor, (6) degree awarded. 
For further comment see item IV below. 

IV. Statistical Work—The Registrar should have a staff of suf- 
ficient size and training to make such studies as are necessary in the 
successful determination of institutional policy. The possibilities here 
are almost limitless. Such studies will provide other members of the 
administration, faculty, and general public with such information as 
may be needed to enable the institution to: 


A. Maintain a plant and staff adequate for the achievement of 
the goals for which the institution exists, whether it be general 
education, preparation for the professions, business, engineer- 
ing or any other recognized objective. 

B. Justify the amounts of financial aid requested from state budget 
directors, state legislatures, foundations, and other groups which 
must be interested in and concerned with financial support. 
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C. Co-operate, as necessary and desirable, with the various rating 
and standardizing associations, state departments of education, 
etc. 

D. Serve both public and private high schools by reporting the 
success or failure of their graduates who may be attending. 


More specifically, statistics on the following items are urgent: 
(1) enrollment figures—kept in such a way that trends can be pre- 
dicted, (2) faculty, (3) student averages, (4) grade distribution— 
(there are many possible combinations here), (5) teaching load, (6) 
instructional costs—(at least collaborate with the financial officer) 
(7) studies on admissions policies. 

V. Educational Guidance—Since the Registrar (remember the use 
of this title here) is responsible for records, statistics, registration, 
and especially admissions, it is only natural that he must be concerned 
with educational guidance.-By virtue of his relation to those functions 
he may well be considered as the rightful person to co-ordinate a 
student counseling program. Certainly his office possesses much ma- 
terial of vital concern in a program of academic counseling of stu- 
dents. 

VI. General—We list here several miscellaneous, but nevertheless 
important, items. They are: (1) issuance of transcripts, (2) teacher 
certification, (3) preparation of all academic bulletins, (4) work on 
accreditation policies, (5) preparation of diplomas and commence- 
ment program, (6) secretarial and committee work, (7) high school 
visitation. 

By secretarial work we refer to keeping the minutes of the faculty 
and all ruling committees dealing with academic matters. The 
Registrar is thus able to be the interpreter of the rules to students and 
faculty alike. Furthermore all such rules and regulations are centered 
in one place, the place where all other academic records are to be 
found. By the very nature of his work the Registrar should serve on 

committees concerned with admissions, accreditation, school calendar, 
student counseling, catalog, freshman week, faculty council, and the 
like. 

High school visitation is logically a part of admissions. It is also a 
part of pre-college counseling. It therefore seems appropriate to stake 
this out as a function of the Registrar. 

In recent years special groups of students have come into the fore- 
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front. Two examples are the veterans and foreign students. In many 
instances new administrative offices have been created to care for 
the needs of such groups. We deplore any tendency in this direction. 
To be sure they have problems, but in the main they are problems of 
admissions, graduation requirements, records, and the like. These are 
all the functions of the Registrar, or at least a part of his work. The 
tendency in administration seems to be toward concentration of 
closely related functions, and not away from it. 

It is recognized that the membership of the A.A.C.R.A.O. repre- 
sents a great variety of educational institutions. For this reason no 
one set of functional responsibilties can be given which might be 
applicable to all. Nevertheless, we do believe that the functional re- 
sponsibilities outlined briefly herein may serve as a pattern for the 
Registrar's work, recognizing full well that in many instances altera- 
tions will have to be made to adjust to local situations. 

The belief is expressed that the work of the Registrar and Ad- 
missions Officer is of such a technical nature that it requires graduate 
preparation in specialized fields. 

Thus, we recommend to the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R.A.O. that it study the desirability of establishing training 
centers for prospective Registrars and Admissions Officers. This 
preparation might well take the form of a curriculum leading to a 
graduate degree; or in special cases the purpose might be accom- 
plished by workshops; or there might be a combination of the two. 











Space Utilization and Room Assignment 
Report of Workshop VII 


R. E. SUMMERS 


[ieee SOLUTION of space utilization problems in a modern college 
or university requires an admixture of calculator-like efficiency, 
American democracy, good channels of communication, and effective 
educational leadership. 

Adaptation of a statement attributed to Brownell? provides bounda- 
ries of democratic action within which attacks on utilization problems 
should be confined: 

1. Our thinking should be dominated by respect and concern for per- 

sons and welfare—and this can be true economy. 

2. The persons concerned should participate in making and changing 

policies. 

3. Procedure should be based on co-operation and reason rather than 

conflict and compromise. 


Co-operation, reason, and institutional welfare demand that ef- 
ficient space utilization of general purpose classrooms permit no 
proprietary interests by individuals or departments. 

Participation of persons concerned requires the establishment of a 
faculty committee to afford liaison between instructors and adminis- 
trative officers. The functions of such a committee should include 
recommendations on original special purpose space assignments and 
major reassignments. In the interests of action and efficiency, routine 
room assignments and scheduling should be in the hands of a 
designated officer, most commonly the Registrar or a member of his 
staff. All available information on space needs and utilization should 
be applied in determining alteration or expansion of facilities. Other- 
wise the co-ordinating officer should participate in making such plans. 

Agencies reporting room and student station utilization, both for 
local use and institutional comparisons, are urged to make the basis 
of report clear. A measure frequently used, based on the number of 


* Brownell, Samuel N. “Democracy in Administration” Higher Education in the 
State of Connecticut, Vol. 4, No. 1, Hartford: State Department of Education. 
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hours of the specific academic week, does not appear satisfactory for 
comparative purposes. As a move toward standardization in report- 
ing, it is recommended that the prevailing work week be considered 
as a possible basis. Room utilization should be reported either as 
hours of use per week or as a simple percentage of the work week 
generally accepted by the institution. 

Flow of information between teachers and administration regard- 
ing scheduling and space utilization problems is necessary to assure 
adequate use of facilities. On such understanding may be based con- 
trolled scheduling, which seems to be the best procedure to develop 
maximum room utilization. 














Foreign Credentials 
Report of Workshop VIII 


KATHARINE GEORGE 


ITH the great increase in the number of foreign students at- 

W tending educational institutions in the United States, the 

problems relating to these students have increased proportionately. 

While it seems that each student feels his case is “different” and 

should be given special consideration, there are four items which 

are common to all cases, and which should be thoroughly investigated 
in considering the application of a foreign student: 


1. Competence in English—Special preliminary programs in English 
are available for foreign students in English Language Institutes. 
Mention was made of two Institutes—one at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and one at Queens College, in New 
York, New York. 


The Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board was 
present and reported that tests in English for foreign students pre- 
pared by the Board are now available and copies may be purchased 
from the Board. Each institution must arrange for the administration 
of the examinations, 

2. Health Credentials—Application blanks for foreign students, pre- 
pared by the Institute of International Education, 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York, New York, provide excellent forms for securing informa- 
tion concerning health situations. Copies of these forms may be 
purchased from the Institute. 


The Workshop recommends that foreign students be urged to take 
out some form of health insurance prior to leaving their native 
countries. 

3. Financial Support—Each institution is urged to require evidence of 
satisfactory financial status before issuing a letter of acceptance. Some 
institutions require a budget sheet to be filled out with the applica- 
tion, to show resources and expected expenditures. 

4. Credentials—It is expected that foreign students will submit 
complete credentials on substantially the same basis as students from 
this country. Institutions are warned against granting credit for 
certificates of attendance only. An illustration of this is the ‘“‘course- 
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book”, sometimes presented as evidence of work in European uni- 
versities. 


Helpful material in the evaluation of credentials suggested at the 
Workshop included the following: 


1950—Universities of the World Outside U.S.A., Chambers, pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education—900 pages, intro- 
ductory material, brief summaries, by countries, of educational 
organization, primary, secondary, and higher, with alphabetical list 
of higher institutions giving considerable information about each; 
alphabetical index of all higher institutions. 


AFricA—"A Survey of African Students Studying in the U.S.”, 
published by Phelp-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 
Pages 35 to 42 have an evaluation of African educational 
equivalents. 

AustriA—Secondary Education 1918-38—Bullketin 1941, No. 9, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

CANADA—Year Book of Canadian Universities, 1948—Paper bound, 
119 pages. Information on higher institutions arranged alpha- 
betically. Published by The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, K. P. R. Neville, Editor. 

CHINA—Articles appearing in “China and America”, published by 
China Institute in America, 125 E. 65th Street, New York. Also 
list of colleges published in January, 1948, by the Institute. 


American Institutions of Higher Learning in China, by John 
Barrow, published in “Higher Education”, February 1, 1948, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

FRANCE—News Bulletin, February 1, 1950, Institute of International 
Education, short article by Albert George—A Major Change in 
French Education. 

IcELAND—Through the Legation of Iceland, Washington, D. C., a 
mimeographed statement of education in Iceland, prepared by 
the Students’ Information Bureau, University of Iceland, 1942. 

GENERAL—Unesco bulletin, Paris, 1948. Report of Preparatory 
Conference of Representatives of Universities. Information re- 
garding higher education in foreign lands, beginning Page 78, 
arranged alphabetically. 

LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES—Bulletins of the U. S. Office of 
Education descriptive of education in Colombia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Venezuela—each in a separate bulletin, all recent. 

NETHERLANDS—Booklet of Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
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Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—Education in the Netherlands, 
by Marinus M. Lourens, 47 pages, published 1942, Netherlands 
Embassy, Washington 9, D. C. Mimeographed outline of pro- 
gram for secondary education in the Netherlands. 

Norway—Mimeographed outline of requirements for “Artium” 
degree, by Professor Einar Haugen, Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 

SWEDEN—The Swedish ‘Studentexamen”’, 4-page printed folder 
showing classroom hours per week in each subject of the Swedish 
secondary school system and a chart converting Swedish grades 
to percentile class standing. Published in June, 1948, by the 
Swedish-American Foundation, Grevturogatan, 16 Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

ARABIA—‘Education in Arab Countries of the Near East”, by 
R. Matthews, available through the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


The report on the Seminar on Foreign Education held at Columbia 
University in November, 1948, contains additional helpful informa- 
tion. At this Seminar there was a brief discussion of the educational 
systems of thirty-four different countries by the specialists in the 
various areas. Mimeographed copies of this report may be secured 
from Columbia University until the supply is exhausted. 

It was evident from the discussion of specific cases that there is 
great difference of opinion, and wide difference of practice, among 
institutions in the amount of advanced-standing credit granted for 
a given program of study, for example, Grade XII in Canada. In 
view of this situation, and to assist those whose task it is to evaluate 
foreign credentials, the following recommendations were submitted 
to the A.A.C.R.A.O.: 


1. That the U. S. Office of Education be urged to increase its facilities 
for evaluating foreign credentials and that it resume publication of 
bulletins outlining foreign educational systems. 

2. That the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R.A.O. appoint a com- 
mittee of three to outline a plan of procedure for assembling infor- 
mation on admission, evaluation of credentials, and achievement of 
foreign students in the twenty institutions in the United States 
enrolling the largest number of foreign students. This will provide 
a report upon current pactices which can be made available to all 
members of the Association. 
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Manual of Office Procedure 
Report of Workshop X 


J. E. FELLows 


and Admissions Officers has been interested in developing a 
“handbook”’ or manual of the best procedures in admission, enroll- 
ment, academic accounting, and the other functions discharged by 
academic offices of this sort. Last year a subcommittee was appointed 
by the Committee on Special Projects to study this problem. 

Three different approaches to the problem were considered. The 
first involved an analysis of all articles in professional journals dis- 
cussing the various aspects of the work of the office. A very fine 
beginning for this approach has been completed by Miss Alma H. 
Preinkert of the University of Maryland in her analysis of the articles 
of the JOURNAL prior to 1940. 

Approach number two involved a continuing preparation by a 
“piece-meal” method of the various functions and tasks of the office 
such as has been done by the special committee on the adequacy of 
transcripts. It was the belief of your committee that numerous sub- 
committees would be required to attack simultaneously each of the 
functions should the Association believe that this approach was de- 
sirable. 

Approach number three involved the co-operative development of 
a national standard practice book by a large number of interested and 
progressive institutions and individuals under the direction of the 
committee. It was the consensus of the committee that this approach 
should be employed, and three steps were agreed upon. 

First, it was decided that the committee should collect for analysis 
existing manuals, handbooks, and outlines of policies and office 
procedures that have already been prepared for use in particular 
offices. 

Step two involved the enlistment of the co-operation of a number 
of institutions in the development of office manuals under the direc- 
tion of the committee. Since a variety of different procedures might 
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be taken in the development of an office manual, it was believed that 
each co-operating school should attack the problem in its own man- 
ner. Accordingly, 52 institutions were invited to participate in this 
co-operative venture. To date, the committee has received acceptances 
from 40 institutions classified as follows: Public universities 7; 
private universities 4; private liberal arts colleges 6; public teachers 
colleges 4; private teachers colleges 3; public junior colleges 5; private 
junior colleges 2; public technical institutions 5; private technical in- 
stitutions 4. 

No doubt, other institutions invited to participate will send in their 
acceptances in the future. 

The third step involved the use of the workshop held during the 
annual meeting for the sharing of experiences, to evaluate critically 
the committee proposals agreed upon to date, and to lay out the 
program for the future. Twenty-four of the participating institutions 
were able to attend and participate in the workshop. 

It was the consensus of Workshop 10 that the following should 
be undertaken: 


1. The committee should develop a standard pattern of responsibilities, 
functions, and duties to serve as a guide to individual institutions de- 
veloping manuals of procedures for their own offices. Accordingly, the 
committee wishes to recommend the following tentative pattern for 
the preparation of office manuals: 

Table of contents 
I. Introduction 
1. Organization of the office 
2. Institutional and office policies 
3. Institution-employee relationships 
II. Areas of Responsibility 

Admissions and advanced standing 

. Registration and enroliment 

Fee assessments and adjustments 

. Academic accounting and records 

Reports, duplication, and certification of records 

Probation, suspension, and scholarship services 

Graduation 

Personnel services 

Information service and student contacts 

Statistical analyses and reports 
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11. Bulletins, catalogs, and editorial services 
12. Committee responsibilities and faculty minutes and actions 
III. Intra-office Services 

1. Communications and secretarial services 

2. Employee management 

3. Filing 

4. Supplies and supply control 
Index 


It must be understood at the very outset that this pattern is tentative 
and subject to revision as the committee and the participating insti- 
tutions progress with the study. 


2. The Workshop recommends to the Association that all member in- 
stitutions, whether they are among the participating institutions or not, 
be encouraged to prepare manuals or handbooks, including state- 
ments of policy and procedure. 

3. After considerable discussion Workshop 10 agreed upon and desires 
to recommend that the following steps be undertaken by institutions 
in the preparation of manuals: 

a. A thorough analysis of the functions of the office should be pre- 
pared by each institution. 

b. Each institution should delegate to the staff members within their 
organization the responsibility of co-operatively preparing the 
statements of policy and procedures for their section of the office. 
The committee wishes to point out that the greatest benefits to be 
derived by the preparation of a manual accrue from the active 
participation of each staff member. 

c. Each institution should set up a board of review or editorial board 
to screen the materials prepared by the staff. In larger institutions 
this board should consist of the Registrar and his section or de- 
partment heads. 

d. Each institution preparing a manual should designate one capable 
person on the staff to act as editor in order that common terminol- 
ogy and style may be obtained. 


It is the recommendation of the Workshop and your committee 
that these procedures and steps be used to develop co-operatively a 
national standard practice book which will become a true handbook 
for the Association. 

In addition, the committee proposes to encourage the circulation 
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of manuals and handbooks developed by various offices and the com- 
mittee will, if necessary, serve as a circulating agency if the members 
of the Association believe it feasible. The committee will also en- 
courage the exhibiting of manuals at our annual meetings such as has 
already been done in other areas. 

The Workshop and the committee realize the magnitude of the 
task that has been assigned to it, but all have high hopes that through 
the active co-operation of a large number of individuals and institu- 
tions a most worthwhile result can be achieved. 
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Business Meetings 


Reports of Officers and Committees 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the Annual Dinner of the AACRAO in San Francisco, the 
Executive Committee announced the election of the following new 
Honorary Members: 

Ralph E. Hill, who retired last year as Registrar of the University 
of Louisville. 

E. B. Lemon, formerly Registrar and now Dean of Administration 
at the Oregon State College, and a former Associate Editor of CoL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

E. J. Mathews, of the University of Texas, a past president of the 
Association, who retired from active duty this year. 

Ella Olesen, the retired Registrar of the University of Idaho. 


THE 1951 CONVENTION 


At the closing meeting of the San Francisco Convention, the Execu- 
tive Committee announced that the 1951 Convention would be held 
in Houston, Texas, and the Convention for 1952 in Washington, 
D.C., or as near thereto as hotel accommodations and other arrange- 
ments permit. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT, 1949-50 
Introduction 


At the meeting of the AACRAO Executive Committee in Chicago 
on December 5-6, 1949, we attempted to summarize in brief form 
certain items of information for the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This report is an expansion and to some extent a duplication 
of that memorandum. Unfortunately this summary cannot include a 
résumé of results of the April 17 meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Program as Report—The program of the San Francisco meeting 
might be accepted as this year’s annual report of the President of the 
Association. That would be somewhat presumptuous as the program 
itself represents the contributions of many Association workers, such 
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contributions overshadowing any claim which the President might 
have to the convention program as his own. Inasmuch as this report 
deals largely with items not listed thereon, we submit it as a supple- 
ment to that printed program. 

Letters to College and University Presidents—Approximately 1,150 
letters were written to presidents of our member institutions as re- 
ported by members themselves, these letters having been dispatched 
in late January and early February. They dealt briefly with the San 
Francisco program and called attention to the Employment Service, 
inviting the attendance of the respective registration and admissions 
officers. Though the purpose of this appeal was not for an acknowl- 
edgment or response, about one hundred replies were received. The 
replies were marked by cordiality and appreciation. Many commented 
particularly on the Employment Service. A number of respondents 
asked to be supplied with copies of the Proceedings of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. This is mentioned as it seems an opportunity to suggest 
to our own members that the attention of their presidents might well 
be directed to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, particularly the Proceedings 
number annually issued in July. It may also suggest that each one of 
our registration and admissions officers assume the responsibility 
of having an extra copy of our JOURNAL mailed to his or her chief 
administrative officer. 


Association Committees 


General Committees—The printed program lists our committees 
for the year, including both the general or standing committees and 
those committees organized to stage this convention. Two new com- 
mittees appear among the first group, those on Public Relations and 
Employment Service.’ It is hoped that the Association officers and 
membership will develop and encourage the Committee on Public 
Relations, assigning to that agency particularly the selection of the site 
and date of our annual meetings, possibly as much as two years in 
advance. Each of our members has been supplied with the Employ- 
ment Service leaflet, reporting that this committee was set up to 
carry on this Association activity when Former President Canada 
asked to be relieved of that project which he had inaugurated. The 
At the final meeting of the Executive Committee in San Francisco, the name of 


this committee was changed to Committee on Placement Information, as being more 
nearly indicative of its functions. 
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question of co-ordinating Employment Service Committee activities 
with that feature of COLLEGE AND UNIveRsITY has been referred to 
Editor Smyser and Chairman Rosenlof for recommendation.’ At- 
tention is directed to the written reports of Association Committees 
and Officers and the opportunity for discussion of the same provided 
on Thursday afternoon at the Stanford campus session as well as to 
the oral reports scheduled for consideration that day. As the initial 
fruits of a new project, the report of the committee on UNESCO, 
which refers to Dr. Cluysenaer as the firsts AACRAO UNESCO 
scholar, is especially called to your consideration. 

Convention Committees—In referring to the convention commit- 
tees your President is anxious to emphasize the magnitude of the task 
which falls upon the Convention Chairman as the leader and co- 
ordinator of this group of committees. The San Francisco program 
of this year demonstrates the effective and harmonious co-operation 
of all the convention committee members and is a testimonial to the 
devotion and unusual leadership of Chairman Winbigler to whom we 
are deeply indebted. The “On-to-San-Francisco’’ Committee is a 
travel-publicity agency new this year that might well be continued 
and co-ordinated with the Committee on Public Relations. 


Professional Relationships 


Under the heading of ‘‘Professional Relationships,’’ our very 
pleasant dealings with the following should be mentioned: 


(a) American Council on Education 

(b) U. S. Office of Education 

(c) The Department of Higher Education (NEA) 

(d) The Association of College Admissions Counsellors 

(e) Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 

(f) The Association of American Law Schools 

(g) College Entrance Examination Board 

(h) The special guests or fraternal delegates invited to attend this 
meeting and 

(i) Personal conferences of the President with some of the leaders in 
organizations (a) and (c) 


American Council on Education—The co-operation of AACRAO 
with the American Council on Education has been continued through- 


* Their recommendation, as approved by the Executive Committee, is embodied in 
the heading to the Employment Service, page 660 herein. 
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out the past year, our organization being included in the published 
list of ‘Constituent Members”’ for the first time in the bulletin issued 
last January. ACE meetings attended by a representative or delegations 
from AACRAO include the following: 


May, 1949, Washington—Annual Meeting—Past President Thoma- 
son, Editor Smyser, First Vice-President Kastner. 

June, 1949, Estes Patk—International Assn. of Universities—Secte- 
tary Maruth. 

November, 1949, Chicago—Dvscriminations in College Admissions— 
Past President Thomason. 

January, 1950, Washington—Conference Constituent Members—Past 
President Thomason, First Vice-President Kastner, Special Projects 
Chairman Rhoades. 


U. S. Office of Education—The Association’s standing Committee 
on Co-operation with the U. S. Office of Education is under the chair- 
manship of Mr. George P. Tuttle, Registrar, University of Illinois, 
other members being Miss Irene Davis, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Messrs. John T. Fellows, University of Oklahoma, and R. F. 
Thomason, University of Tennessee. Please note the report being 
presented by that committee. 

Department of Higher Education—NEA—It is regrettable that 
this San Francisco meeting conflicts in dates with the Higher Educa- 
tion section of the NEA meeting in Chicago at this time. The possi- 
bility of resolving this conflict was carefully reviewed on discovery in 
May, 1949. Though finally accepted as inescapable for the current 
year, there is every evidence that the two groups can avoid the con- 
flict in succeeding years. 

Association of College Admissions Counsellors—From time to 
time our attention has been directed to possible duplication of effort 
between the work of the Association of College Admissions Counsel- 
lors and our own group. This comment comes from both our own 
members and from ACAC members. Messrs. Thomason and Linton 
of the Executive Committee have carried on some investigation of this 
question which is being reported to our own Executive Committee 
here this week. This is an area which invites the continued careful 
attention of our organization. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations—The offers of 
AACRAO are appreciative to the Council of Guidance and Personnel 








—_ Ml 
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Associations for the invitation to your President to attend the recent 
Atlantic City meeting. First Vice-President Kastner represented 
AACRAO there. His verbal report which is to be followed by some 
written comments, suggests that his observations of that meeting make 
it incumbent on AACRAO to strengthen and preserve its status 
among similar organizations in higher education. It is anticipated his 
suggestions will receive further attention from the Executive Com- 
mittee. It is a matter of regret that home demands prevented Editor 
Smyser from attending this year’s meeting of the Council, particularly 
since he had been a regular attendant and found these meetings a 
fruitful source of contacts for JOURNAL material. 

Association of American Law Schools—From time to time the 
Special Projects sub-committee Report on Credit Given by Educa- 
tional Institutions has been referred to as an accrediting list, a refer- 
ence which was noted particularly by the Association of American 
Law Schools. This has led to some apprehension lest this valuable 
informative report be regarded as an accrediting attempt. Under 
date of August 18, 1949, Secretary-Treasurer F. D. G. Ribble of the 
Association of American Law Schools, in a letter to the Dean of the 
Wyoming Law School, R. R. Hamilton, makes it clear that the intent 
of the latter is not to regard the report as an accrediting list, suggest- 
ing that any confusion in that respect has simply been a point of 
language or terminology. Incidentally, the Association of American 
Law Schools pays a compliment to the report as an ‘‘authoritative 
source of reliable information.” 

College Entrance Examination Board—The Association Executive 
Committee in December, 1949, authorized the application of 
AACRAO to the College Entrance Examination Board for member- 
ship. Completion of this application has been assigned to First Vice- 
President Kastner who attended the CEEB meeting in New York City 
on April 5. 

Fraternal Delegates—Forty representatives of other organizations 
in higher education have been invited to the San Francisco convention 
as special guests or as “fraternal delegates.” Some twenty-five of 
these guests or their representatives are in attendance here. It is 
urged that AACRAO members exercise the highest degree of hos- 
pitality and cordiality in welcoming our co-workers to this con- 
vention. 

Personal Conferences—In closing our reference to ‘'Professional 
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Relationships,’ please permit your President to express his own 
pleasure and appreciation to Dr. John Dale Russell of the United 
States Office of Education, President George F. Zook and Vice-Presi- 
dent A. J. Brumbaugh of the American Council on Education, and 
Secretary Ralph McDonald of the National Education Association, for 
the time and courtesy extended to him in consultation, and the ex- 
change of correspondence which we have enjoyed during the year. 
Past President Thomason, Vice-President Kastner and Editor Smyser 
and other Association representatives have experienced and appre- 
ciated similar courtesies in their endeavors to promote the profes- 
sional relationships of AACRAO. 

This Association now has approximately twenty honorary members 
elected at various times throughout the years. It is recommended that 
the next President and Executive Committee develop and publicize 
criteria (as nearly objective as possible) as a basis of electing addi- 
tional honorary members. 


Regional V isitations 


It was the privilege and pleasure of your President to attend the 
regional meetings of several registrars’ groups including those in 
Illinois, Indiana, the Middle States and Colorado-Wyoming. The 
Regional Meeting of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, booked for Berkeley last November, was abandoned in def- 
erence to the San Francisco meeting of AACRAO, this demonstra- 
tion of the co-operation of the regional group being one of the out- 
standing evidences of the fine support which AACRAO enjoys. The 
meeting itself was replaced to some extent by the meeting of the 
General Convention Committee held in Palo Alto on November 7, 
the same attended by the Chairman of ten of the convention com- 
mittees. 

Regional Associations visited by other AACRAO representatives 
were: the North Carolina group where Past President Thomason 
was the speaker and the West Virginia group where Editor Smyser 
spoke at the dinner meeting. It is a matter of regret that your Presi- 
dent was unable to attend the Ohio and West Virginia Association 
meetings because of late complications developing after the accept- 
ance of their invitations. It is also a matter of regret that it was not 
possible to plan to attend the recent South Carolina meeting because 
of the proximity to the national Association meeting. 
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Inaugurations and Celebrations 


AACRAO Repre- 


Institution Event Date sentative 

St. Bonaventure Col- Inauguration of new Sept. 22, 1949 John McKenna 

lege president St. Bonaventure 

New York College, New York 

Hampton Institute of Inauguration of new Oct. 29, 1949 Miss Ida Long Rogers, 

Hampton, Virginia president Registrar, College of 
William and Mary, 
V.P.L, Norfolk Branch 

Municipal University Inauguration of new Mar. 9, 1950 Miss Ira V. Pickering, 

Wichita, Kansas president Registrar, Friends 
University 

University of Dayton Centennial Celebra- Mar. 16, 1950 W. C. Smyser, Regis- 

Dayton, Ohio tion trar, Miami Univer- 
sity 

Samuel Huston Col- Inauguration of new Apr. 11, 1950 Miss Pearl A. Neas, 

lege, Austin, Texas _ president Registrar, Southwest- 
ern University 

Geneva College Installation of new Apr. 20, 1950 John M. Daniels 

Beaver Falls, Pa. president Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Salem College Inauguration of new Apr. 22, 1950 N. P. Yarborough, 

Winston-Salem, N.C. president Registrar, High Point 
College 

Lynchburg College Inauguration of new Apr. 25, 1950 Miss Clarice Slusher, 

Lynchburg, Virginia _ president Registrar, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 

Bucknell University Inauguration of new Apr. 29, 1950 William S. Hoffman, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


president 


Pennsylvania State 
College 








Evaluation and Trend 


From time to time throughout the year your President has raised 
questions with reference to the professional status and continuity in 
the growth and development of AACRAO, questions which have 
been supplemented by similar inquiries from other interested mem- 
bers. The agenda of the Chicago meeting of the Executive Committee 
included a topic on the evaluation and trend of AACRAO. The 
comment of the Executive Committee members confirmed the interest 
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of others in this matter, the Executive Committee going so far as to 
make available some funds for further attention to the problem 
during the current year. An effort was made to hold a meeting of 
nine interested members of our Association in Chicago in late March, 
an attempt which was finally abandoned because of the difficulty of 
arranging a mutually convenient date. The same question is being 
presented to the Association Executive Committee meeting here in 
San Francisco with the recommendation that next year’s President and 
the Executive Committee delegate to a special committee of three, of 
which the Chairman of the Special Projects Committee would be a 
member, further attention to this question. It is appreciated that this 
issue is somewhat akin to the accrediting question as it affects college 
and university administrators generally. That question has been up 
for attention and consideration for many years but progress toward 
any agreement or solution has been slow. These problems of the pro- 
fessional status of our members in their own institutions, of the long- 
run aim and purpose of AACRAO and continuity in the attainment 
of such aims by our Association, both of which have enjoyed much 
helpful attention in the past, require additional co-ordination and 
direction in the future if our registrars-admissions officers are to 
rank as major staff officers of their respective presidents. 

Resolution #3 of the Columbus Convention urging study of the 
question of Federal Scholarships for higher education has had some 
attention by the Executive Committee through the leadership of 
Messrs. Rhoads and Maruth and is currently on the Committee agenda 
for further consideration here at San Francisco. 


Conclusion 


Your President for 1949-50 is deeply grateful for having had the 
opportunity to represent AACRAO in the year just closing. This ex- 
perience has taken a considerable portion of our time for the last 
twelve months in which we have had the whole-hearted support and 
encouragement of the President and the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Wyoming. The confidence of the AACRAO member- 
ship and the helpful co-operation of our fellow officers and com- 
mittee workers in the conduct of the Association business is a matter 
of deep gratitude on our part. We make no claims to any particular 
results accomplished during the past year but we look forward to the 
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future of AACRAO with confident hope that some progress may 
have been made in friendly service to our colleagues, and in stressing 
the need to professionalize the office of the registrar and the admis- 
sions director and emphasizing the desirability for continuity in the 
conduct of the long-run plans of this Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. E. MCWHINNIE, AACRAO President 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The action of the Association at the Convention last year in 
changing the name to ‘American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers” gave the Vice-President the obligation 
and opportunity of inviting into membership admissions officers who 
had not previously been affiliated with the Association. Individual 
letters were written to 135 of these admissions officers, and we are 
happy to report that 51 have joined the Association. It is our belief 
that others will join within the next few years as the Convention 
moves to meeting places in various parts of the country. There were 
a number who expressed an interest in the Association but hesitated 
about joining when they thought of traveling some distance to a 
convention. In these cases, we encouraged them to affiliate with the 
regional associations and to take advantage of national membership 
for the sake of the JOURNAL. 

In addition to the letters to admissions officers, which in all cases 
were sent to institutions already represented in our membership by 
one person, 652 letters were sent to presidents of institutions not 
represented at all in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. 51 new institutions were received into mem- 
bership as a result of these letters. Other invitations brought in 34 
new members, bringing the total to 136. 

During the past year, we continued to follow the policy adopted 
by the Executive Committee in 1948 of using the list of institutions 
of higher education in the Education Directory published by the 
Office of Education (Federal Security Agency). Seven institutions not 
listed in the Directory applied to us for membership and were advised 
to communicate with the Office of Education concerning their eligi- 
bility for inclusion. If it is determined that they are eligible for 
inclusion in next year’s Directory, their applications for membership 
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in our Association will be immediately approved. Representatives of 
these institutions were invited to be guests of this convention and it 
is hoped that they were able to take advantage of the invitation. 

The following table shows our membership last year and this year, 
with notations as to cancellations and new members. There were 9 
cancellations, 5 resulting from institutions closing their doors, and 
there were 3 reinstatements. 


Membership New Members & Membership 
States April 1949 Cancellation  Reinstatements April 1950 
Alabama 18 1 17 
Arizona 5 5 
Arkansas 18 1 19 
California 68 1 16 83 
Colorado 19 2 21 
Connecticut 19 1 20 
Delaware 2 2 
Florida 12 12 
Georgia 28 4 32 
District of Columbia 17 1 18 
Idaho 9 1 8 
Illinois vy | 1 6 82 
Indiana 32 1 1 32 
Iowa 31 1 4 34 
Kansas 25 1 26 
Kentucky 27 1 28 
Louisiana 15 4 19 
Maine 5 2 7 
Maryland 19 4 25 
Massachusetts 43 9 52 
Michigan 38 6 44 
Minnesota 27 2 29 
Mississippi 14 Pe 16 
Missouri 45 7 52 
Montana 8 8 
Nebraska 18 18 
Nevada 1 1 2 
New Hampshire 4 4 
New Jersey 29 6 35 
New Mexico 7 1 8 
New York 95 1 8 102 
North Carolina 32 3 35 
North Dakota 8 8 
Ohio Be 1 i 69 
Oklahoma 19 2 21 
Oregon 14 3 17 
Pennsylvania 74 10 84 
Rhode Island 8 1 9 


South Carolina 21 1 1 21 
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States 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Canada 
Egypt - 
Hawaii 
Philippines 
Lebanese Republic 
Mexico 

Puerto Rico 


Total 
Honorary 


TOTAL 
April 1, 1950 


Membership 
April 1949 
12 
32 
51 
P 
6 
30 
18 
20 
26 
2 
1 
13 
1 
1 


| 
: 


1230 
15 





1245 


Cancellation 


New Members & Membership 





Reinstatements April 1950 
12 
3 35 
51 
1 10 
6 
1 31 
1 19 
1 21 
3 29 
2 
1 
1 14 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
2 
139 1360 
5 20 
144 1380 


Respectfully submitted, 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


IRENE M. Davis 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


(a non-profit organization) 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Cash and Securities at June 1, 1949 


i A i is nn 8s Kne eReE PERC eee 
Petty Cash Funds 
United States Treasury Bonds—at Cost—Par Value .... 


United States Savings Bonds, Series G—at Cost 


For the Period June 1, 1949—March 31, 1950 


$ 4,490.21 
60.00 
2,200.00 
5,000.00 


$11,750.21 


Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable as of June 1, 


1949 


Add—Receipts 


Membership—Renewal 
New 


eee ek ee ee a oe ee Oe ee ee a ee ee ee a er et 


$11,297.00 
684.00 $11,981.00 


15.00 


$11,735.21 
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Subscriptions—Renewal .............. 417.40 
re 94.40 
RS cchahsbbiank a Ckaaaa as 285.00 
Single Copies .......... 64.40 

NE SG Cr aeicevanineakekmen 


Corrections and Revisions to the Report on 
Credit given by Educational Institutions 
Interest on United States Treasury and 
errr rere 
Refund on UNESCO Scholarship ....... 
1950 Convention—Income from Rental .. 
BE aes 6e Cadena eawies kateb 


Total 


Deduct—Disbursements 


UE TOTED OL oa 
PSORSUTEE S OTICE. 6665. oo Dis sieaeeBnenss 
Committee on Office Forms ............ 
Committee on Special Projects ........ 
1950 Convention—San Francisco, 
COINS SS ee 
General Administration .............. 
Miscellaneous and Contingent .......... 


Cash and Securities at March 31, 1950 


Consisting of: 





OST ET) a ea ene ae $ 8,755.25 
Petty Cash Funds: 

Batters Glace «0.060060 $25.00 

Treasurer's Office ........ 10.00 

Subscription Manager’s Office 25.00 60.00 
United States Treasury Bonds—at cost— 

RAN AANMIO Seo esp ths ses. onia ie seoorois 2,200.00 
United States Savings Bonds, Series G, 

BU MMUBE I, hone tere eh 5 1505 so saheiaye. es e860 o-ehorehs 5,000.00 


$16,015.25 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable 
asior itarch 31,1950) occ coe 33°75 


Net $15,981.50 


. 


861.20 
178.01 
6.00 


RAZ 
9.00 


550.00 13,756.46 





$25,491.67 


$ 4,666.85 
898.39 
80.00 
681.84 


295.31 
2,397.72 
490.06 9,510.17 





$15,981.50 





Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, Treasurer 











—— — <i 
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Statement of Disbursements As Compared with the Approved Budget 
For the Period June 1, 1949—March 31, 1950 








Expendi- 
tures Unex- 
6/1/49— pended 
Budget 3/31/50 Balance 
Wiha Gs UNG RE es occ oe 6 crear ieee $ 5,750.00 $4,666.85 $1,083.15 
Tregguret’s ONCE. co.cc siscecccesc vsuineee on $ 1,400.00 $ 898.39 §$ 501.61 
Committee on Office Forms .............-. $ 100.00 $ 80.00 §$ 20.00 
Committee on Regional Associations ........ $ 150.00 §$ — §$ 150.00 

Committee on Special Projects: 

Sub-Committee for Credit Report ......... $ 1,200.00 $ 41.79 $1,158.21 
Sub-Committee on Adequacy of Transcripts 400.00 368.39 31.61 
Registeas’s MemdBoek 2.6... ccessvccses 600.00 271.66 328.34 
Total Committee on Special Projects ....$ 2,200.00 $ 681.84 $1,518.16 
1950 Convention—San Francisco, California ..$ 2,500.00 $ 295.31 $2,204.69 
General Administration .................. $ 1,900.00 $2,397.72 $(497.72) 
Miscellaneous and Contingent ............. $ 1,750.00 $ 490.06 $1,259.94 
Total Budget $15,750.00 $9,510.17 $6,239.83 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee on Resolutions begs to submit the following: 

1. Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers express their deepest appreciation and 
thanks to the Convention Committee and especially to Dr. H. Donald 
Winbigler, Chairman, for the cordial reception to the delegates 
attending the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention and to the Hotels 
of San Francisco and especially the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels of San Francisco for their contribution to our comfort and to 
the exhibitors for their educational and instructive displays. 

2. Resolved, That individual expressions be sent to the daily news- 
papers of San Francisco for the generous and satisfactory way in 
which these newspapers have reported the Thirty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. The Registrars and Admissions Officers recog- 
nize the support that newspapers over the country give to educational 
work and to members of this conference meeting in San Francisco. 

3. Resolved, That this convention express its thanks and apprecia- 
tion to President R. E. McWhinnie and to the Executive Committee 
for providing this most worthwhile and interesting program which 
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has proven to be of great value to the Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 

4. Resolved, That this convention express its deepest gratitude to all 
guest speakers: Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California; Dr. 
C. Herbert Smith, Willamette University; Dr. C. E. Friley, Iowa 
State College; Almon E. Roth, Attorney at Law; Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, Stan- 
ford University. 

5. Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers urge its members and Admissions 
Officers to continue the study of accreditation of Institutions of 
Higher Learning now receiving attention from: 


1. The Committee of Ten 

(Representing five National Organizations) 
2. The American Council on Education 

(The Committee on Procedures) 
3. The Committee of Regional Associations 


6. Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers recommend to the various Regional 
accrediting agencies that two Registrars and/or Admissions Officers, 
be placed on the official Regional accrediting body, if this is not 
being done. 

7. Resolved, That we, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, commend the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars for the compilation af an experi- 
mental Handbook for Registrars. 

C. R. MAxaM, Chairman 
ANNA B. CAPELLEN 
STANDLEE V. DALTON 
MAURICE J. MURPHY 
LEONARD G. NysTROM 


This report was adopted by vote of the Convention. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on Nominations respectfully submits the follow- 
ing nominations for officers of the Association for 1950-51: 
For Treasurer—Albert F. Scribner, Registrar, Valparaiso Univer- 


sity. 
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For Second Vice-President—Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
For First Vice-President—John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar, University of Oklahoma. 
For President—Elwood C. Kastner, Registrar, New York Uni- 
versity. 
MARJORIE M. CUTLER 
FRED L. KERR 
D. T. ORDEMAN 
R. F. THOMASON 
G. P. TUTTLE, Chairman 


By vote of the Convention assembled, the officers nominated in 
the above report were duly elected. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CONSTITUTION* 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitution recommended 
adoption of the proposed new constitution and bylaws as published 
in the April, 1950, issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, (pp. 494- 
497), with the following changes: 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Omit third and fourth sentences and substitute the follow- 
ing: 
Each institutional membership entitles the institution to one vote, 
except that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate 
rank in responsibility for admissions or registration or records is 
entitled to two voting memberships. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I. FEES 


Section 1. Add the following: 
, and one copy each of other publications of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 2. Third line to be changed to read as follows: 
subject to his approval, the programs and proceedings of their 
annual meetings, and 
The recommendation was adopted by vote of the convention. 


* Editor's Note: The new Constitution, as amended, will be published in full 
in our October number. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET FOR THE 1950-1951 FiscAL YEAR 
(June 1, 1950—May 31, 1950) 





Income 
er ee EST eer eee ee $12,500.00 
Sl. Geeceiptions to JOWMMAL .... 2. 6 ccc ciseaseeaens 900.00 
Til. Mdvedtiging in FOURMAL «2... 2 okie ccc dices. 300.00 
IV. Interest on Invested Funds....................2000: 180.00 
Total Estimated Income $13,880.00 
Expenditures 
I. General Administration (see Schedule 2) . .$2,441.70 
Bes RES GI ako soe ba ia eas 500.00 
Se ice ino os ook whan ee ae 5,750.00 
Bs ies ole a oe ae 1,400.00 
V. Committee on Special Projects ........... 1,800.00 
VI. Committee on Office Forms ............. 100.00 
VII. Committee on Co-operation with U. S. Office 
re 400.00 
VIII. Employment Services .............0055. 200.00 
IX. Evaluation—Inventory ................. 600.00 
eee 30.00 
XI. Committee on Regional Associations ...... 150.00 
XII. Miscellaneous (American Council on Educa- 
GEE Srosareea conve ciaeuus 100.00 
Total Expenditures 13,471.70 
Excess of Income over Expenditures $ 408.30 


The budget recommended by the Committee, was adopted by the 
Convention. 


COMMITTEE ON MICROFILMING RECORDS IN THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE* 


I, PLANNING FOR MICROFILMING 


The use of microfilm by registrars presents many problems common 
to all institutions despite the wide variation in methods of record 
keeping. In setting up a microfilm procedure, however, each institu- 

* The material in this report was prepared by the staffs of the Registrars at 


Columbia University and Syracuse University and consolidated by the Committee on 
Microfilm. 
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tion must of necessity adapt it to its own peculiar circumstances. It 
would seem that the most successful microfilm installation would 
therefore result from a careful plan which seeks to adjust microfilm 
procedures to the particular problems of the institution concerned. In 
working out any plan, the following objectives should be borne in 
mind: a) safekeeping of records in a relatively small space, b) rapid 
location of documents, c) ease of reproduction, and d) maximum 
security. 

Since certain documents which are extremely active may be more 
efficiently used in original form, a survey might be designed to de- 
termine what material should be filmed. The survey should reveal 
the frequency of reference to records. If the student's last date of 
attendance is used as the basis for this tally, a cut-off date before 
which records are used only occasionally can be obtained. It may also 
be advisable to determine the period of time after which a student 
who has left the university is not likely to re-register. The data pro- 
vided by these two studies should be considered in setting the cut-off 
date, since it is obviously desirable to have all material pertaining to 
a single student together on film. The surveys will also make it 
possible to calculate the number of records to be filmed. This latter 
result is of importance not only for cost estimates, but also for the 
determinations of the amount of space which will be released through 
filming. 

Any plan must also include some method of locating filmed 
records. In setting up this locating system, it should be remembered 
that changes may be required on a student’s record, and as time goes 
on, more records must be added. Among the methods of locating 
records are: 


a) A straight alphabetical sequence of filmed material. 

b) A numerical system keyed from a locator file, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, to the filmed documents. (This system will specify the roll 
of film and the numerical position on that roll of each piece of 
material pertaining to the student concerned. ) 


Il. SELECTING PERSONNEL TO DO THE MICROFILMING 


Accuracy of the end product should be the prime consideration in 
the selection of personnel. Care must be taken when selecting a 
supervisor to be certain that he (or she) is thoroughly familiar with 
the records involved and has a definite interest in the project. For this 
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reason, it would usually be wise to delegate this responsibility to a 
member of the regular staff. In designating other assistants, the 
accuracy of the individual should be the main factor. Individual 
rather than group training will produce a clear understanding of the 
work by the personnel. It will, at the same time, afford the supervisor 
an opportunity to judge the person's capabilities. If possible, the 
microfilm group should proceed with its duties as a unit under con- 
ditions where its members will not be subject to interruption. Care 
should be taken that all material to be filmed actually gets filmed. In 
this regard, it may be wise to immobilize this material completely 
during the period of filming and checking of filmed documents. 


Il], MICROFILMING THE RECORDS 


Before any filming can be started under the alphabetic system of 
location, the sequence of the entire file of records must be definitely 
established and remain undisturbed until filming is completed. In 
addition, it is extremely difficult to add in alphabetical order new 
documents to those already filmed. This limitation will also introduce 
problems in making changes on records already filmed. 

Under the numerical system, records need not be continuously 
alphabetical and filming can, therefore, proceed as material is checked. 
A locator file, however, must be made to match the documents which 
are filmed. The flexibility is apparent since additions may be made to 
the filmed documents merely by the addition of a new number to the 
locator. It is therefore not necessary to be concerned about sequence in 
the case of a student who re-enrolls after a long period of absence. 
Should a student return and take additional work, the new record is 
photographed and a notation made on the locator card of the number 
of the new film and position on the film. This means that if this 
particular student requests a transcript, he will receive two records 
rather than one. For some institutions this may be better than making 
a photographic print, adding the new work with a typewriter and re- 
photographing. No difficulty is found in having a student’s record on 
two or, on occasion, even three films. When transcripts for such stu- 
dents are sent out, the two or three photographic copies are stapled 
together. Changes in the documents already filmed may be indicated 
on the locator card or a corrected copy of the document prepared, a 
new locator number assigned, and the corrected document filmed. 
The locator cards become the prime source for locating the record, 
and, therefore, should be kept in some manner which precludes their 
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removal. This can be accomplished by utilizing anchor files. Another 
low cost safety measure would be the filming of the locator cards. 
Certain cameras load a single 200 foot roll of film but produce two 
100 foot rolls in the final product. One should arrange his number 
system to fit these 100 foot rolls rather than the 200 foot rolls. 

The ease with which reference to filmed material is made will de- 
pend to a large extent on the manner in which it is prepared. While 
organizing material, some logical order of arranging documents per- 
taining to a single individual should be decided upon, Depending 
upon the type of material, this order might be chronological or by 
type of document. Since the cost of film is such a small part of the 
total cost, it might be wise to film all miscellaneous material in a 
student’s docket rather than attempt to sort it. 

One institution making extensive use of microfilm follows this 
plan: Before beginning the photographing of a group of student 
records, someone goes through the folder and destroys all routine 
correspondence. The remaining material is then put in the following 
order for photographing: 

1. Master Record (with two numbers, indicating film number and 
place on film, stamped in upper left-hand corner; this same informa 
tion is stamped on index card). 

Application for Admission. 

Certificate of Admission. 

High School Record. 

Transcripts from other institutions, if any. 

6. Student's last Registrar's Personnel Card. 

7. Any correspondence which ought to be saved. 


WA - Ww do 


When completed rolls of processed film are received, all images 
should be checked to see that they are legible. In addition, one must 
be sure that no record has been skipped in the filming process. The 
latter point may be accomplished by checking cach exposure against 
the corresponding original document. An alternative method requir- 
ing the use of numerical locating system and a filming unit which 
incorporates a counting device may be used. Under this plan, the 
numerical sequence of the original records will show the number of 
documents which should have been filmed while the counter on the 
filming unit will indicate the number of records that have been 
filmed. If these two figures agree, assurance is gained that each record 
has been filmed. 

If possible, the filming of a small portion of the records should be 
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done on an experimental basis as a pilot study in strict adherence to 
the plan proposed for the complete filming. A more efficient pro- 
cedure for future operation should result from the experience gained 
through this trial. Also, a sufficient interval of time should be per- 
mitted to elapse before the complete job is undertaken to provide for 
a thorough test of the legibility of and ease of reference to the filmed 
material. Such an experiment will provide an accurate basis for esti- 
mating labor costs, which will probably be the heaviest item of ex- 
pense. It might be well to point out that these labor costs in the pre- 
paration of material for filming should be estimated by someone 
thoroughly familiar with the records rather than by one familiar only 
with microfilm equipment. 


IV. REPRODUCING MICROFILM FOR TRANSCRIPTS OR OTHER PURPOSES 


Companies handling microfilm equipment have a photographic en- 
larger specifically for making paper prints from microfilm records. 
The description which follows is the procedure in one university 
where microfilm is used. When a request comes in for a transcript, a 
check is made with the file which has the name of every student who 
has ever attended the institution. If the student’s record is on a film, 
the number of the film and the place on the film are indicated on the 
locator card. The one who takes the request then goes to the Micro- 
film records, pulls out the proper roll of film and indicates on a 3 x 5 
card the number of copies and the number on the film that is to be 
reproduced. This is attached to the roll and sent to the dark room. 
The dark room attendant gets the photographic prints through a 
fairly simple process. The Microfilm Enlarger machine throws an 
image on a sensitized paper which is developed into a black and 
white print. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Disposition of the originals of filmed records is an individual prob- 
lem, but state laws should be considered before destroying this 
material. It is also wise at the beginning and ending of each roll to 
film a certification by the operator that all material filmed on the roll 
concerned was taken from original documents at a particular time 
and place. This certification should be witnessed. 

Many firms deal in microfilm supplies. They offer diverse types of 
equipment, some on a purchase and others on a rental basis. Cameras 
range in type from those which require the operator to photograph 
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each record individually to those which copy documents put through 
the machine by an automatic feed device. For cases where information 
is recorded on both sides of a record, there is equipment which 
requires hand turning of the documents or there are other units which 
automatically photograph both sides. In one automatic type, if it is 
discovered that a particular piece needs to be photographed on both 
sides, a button is pushed which causes the document to be turned over 
by the machine and photographed on the reverse side as it goes 
through the camera. On this unit the front and back of the document 
will appear one below the other, while other equipment is available 
which produces images of front and back side by side on the film. 
Some cameras will take duplicate pictures on two rolls of film at the 
same time. In cases where documents of varying colors are to be 
filmed, uniformly distinct images are obtainable by use of cameras 
which compensate for the different color densities by means of a 
button control. Some enlargers will reproduce, with daylight paper, 
prints of images on the film. Humidified cabinets are available for 
storage of rolls of film. 

A cost analysis of preparing and filming 19,362 4” x 6” record 
cards was made at Columbia University. These records which in 
original form occupied 3.3 cubic feet of space, require on microfilm 
only 0.07 cubic feet. In the preparation of the records for filming, the 
following work was done: 


1. Material to be filmed was selected from the main file. 

2. The contents of an individual student’s record envelope were checked 
and placed in chronological order. 

3. These record cards were matched with the student’s locator card. 

4, All record cards were numbered with unique locating numbers which 
were also indicated on the corresponding locator cards. 


Item Total Cost Unit Cost 
1.) Material and equipment (Camera, Reader, 
Duplicate Film, Spools) .... 2. .ccccevsees $ 92.50 $.00239 per face 


2.) Labor (at the generally accepted wage scale 
of $1.00 per hour) 

a) Separation and Preparation of Locator .. 227.00 01172 per card 

Oe GRRE -xcceisieeespecdsurnianuces 25.00 .00129 per card 
Sub-Committee on Microcards and Microfilm 
E. J. GRANT, Columbia University 
KEITH KENNEDY, Syracuse University 
RALPH PRATOoR, University of Colorado (Chairman) 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNESCO 


1. Dr. Jacobus Leonardus Hendrik Cluysenaer, who is the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Curators of the State University of Groningen, 
was granted the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers International Fellowship in May, 1949. 

2. The purpose of this fellowship was to enable the holder to make 
a trip to the United States for study, travel, and research with the aim 
of observing the best practice in American education and of studying 
the organization and administration of a selected group of American 
colleges and universities with special emphasis on the functions and 
procedures of the registrar's office. The value of the fellowship was 
$1500. The duration of study, travel, and research was a minimum of 
three months. Our administering agency was the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

3. Dr. Cluysenaer came to us highly recommended by UNESCO, 
the Institute of International Education, the Minister of Education in 
the Netherlands, the President of the Board of Curators of the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, and by the Governor of the Province of 
Groningen. 

4. The following is a brief account of his itinerary and outline of 
study and research in the United States: 


a. He arrived in New York on September 19, 1949. 

b. From September 20 to November 3 he visited New York University, 
Columbia University, Teachers College at Columbia University, Yale, 
Brown and Harvard Universities, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He had conferences with the Registrars and with other 
administrative officers of the universities and colleges which he 
visited. 

c. He interrupted his conferences at eastern universities to attend the 
meeting of the New England Association of Collegiate Registrars 

| and Admissions Officers. At this meeting he made an address in 
which he discussed the system of higher education in the Nether- 
lands. 

d. On November 3 he arrived in Chicago. In Chicago and vicinity he 
continued his studies according to a plan suggested by the Chairman 
of your Committee. His headquarters from November 3 to November 
14 were at International House of the University of Chicago. 

e. During this period he had several conferences with the Registrar and 
other administrative officers of the University. The University granted 
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him guest privileges, which permitted him to use, without charge, 
the library and other facilities of the University. 

f. During this period he also attended a meeting of the Chicago Con- 
ference of Registrars and Admissions Officers, visited Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois, and attended a dinner meeting at the home 
of the Chairman of your Committee where he met a small group of 
educators. At the Chicago Conference he presented an address in 
which he compared the Dutch system with the American system of 
higher education. At Wheaton College he had a dinner conference 
with the President, the Registrar, and other administrative officers of 
that college. 

g. From November 14 to 20 he visited the University of Illinois and the 
University of Wisconsin where he gave special attention to the 
organization and administration of the state university and its rela- 
tion to the state. 

h. He made his headquarters at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, from 
November 21 to 24 to consider problems of the southern colleges 
and universities. 

i. Soon after arriving at Chicago he received an urgent call from the 
Dutch Embassy to appear at Washington, D.C., for conferences with 
the officials of the U.S. Office of Education and the American 
Council on Education. Consequently, the Chairman of your Com- 
mittee assumed full responsibility for changing Dr. Cluysenaer’s 
itinerary to enable him to attend the Washington conferences. Much 
to his regret, he felt compelled to cancel his engagements at the 
Michigan and the Southern Associations of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. 

j. On December 9 Dr. Cluysenaer left the United States to return to the 
Netherlands. 

k. In February, 1950, he submitted a brief report on his study and re- 
search in the United States. His report has been sent to our Editor 
for publication, subject to his approval. At a later date Dr. Cluysenaer 
will submit to your Committee a comprehensive report on his study 
and research in the United States. This comprehensive report will be 
submitted to the Editor of our JOURNAL for publication, subject to the 
Editor's approval. 


5. During the year the Chairman of your Committee received and 
read various published reports and other periodicals from UNESCO, 
and he attended several UNESCO conferences which were held in 
Chicago. Mr. Frank H. Hagemeyer attended a Conference on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction held by UNESCO at Hunter College in New 
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York; Mr. Fred Nessell attended a UNESCO conference held in 
Washington, D.C., in December, 1949; and Mr. Elwood C. Kastner, 
who is an additional member of the Committee on UNESCO for the 
year 1950-51, took an active interest in various UNESCO conferences 
and projects. Reports on these conferences were submitted to your 
Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALICE L. BUTLER 

ENOCK C. DYRNESS 

ERNEST C, MILLER, Chairman 


6. In December, 1949, Mr. Elwood Kastner, acting in his capacity 
as a member of the AACRAO Committee on UNESCO, discussed 
with Dr. Kendrick Marshall, Director of the Division of International 
Educational Relations of the U.S. Office of Education, the question 
of a possible grant for a Latin-American educator to come to the 
United States and to work with the Division of Higher Education 
and the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. At the suggestion of the U.S. Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of State has agreed to offer a Leaders and Professors grant for 
this purpose, and the United States Embassy in Brazil has recommended 
Dr. Jose Faria Goes Sobrino, an outstanding Brazilian educator for 
this award. 

7. At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the AACRAO on 
April 20 at San Francisco the following recommendation of the 
Committee on UNESCO was approved: 


1. That this grant and the selection of this candidate be approved, 
and that the provisions of the grant be accepted. 

2. That this project, administered by the Committee on UNESCO in 
co-operation with the Division of International Educational Re- 
lations of the U.S. Office of Education, be undertaken by the Associa- 
tion in lieu of the UNESCO-sponsored International Fellowship 
valued at $2000.00, as approved by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Chicago on December 5, 1949. 

3. That Dr. Thomas E. Cotner of the Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C., and Miss Alice Adanalian of the 
Institute of International Education, New York City, be informed 
accordingly by the Chairman of the present Committee on UNESCO. 

4, That arrangements be made, if suitable, to have Dr. jose Faria Goes 
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Sobrino, recommended for this award, arrive in the United States 
about September 20, 1950. 

5. That the Committee on UNESCO, in co-operation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, arrange a tentative itinerary for the grantee. 

6. That, according to the conditions and purposes of this grant, the 
grantee will be engaged in study and research, primarily in the field 
of higher education, and will receive from the Office of Education 
round trip travel, limited travel within the United States, and a per 
diem of $10.00, and that no additional appropriation by the Associa- 
tion will be required for this project except as indicated in Section 7. 

7. That provisions be made in the budget of the AACRAO to the 
extent of $500.00 for miscellaneous expense connected with the 
administration of this project by the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The report of the Committee on Special Projects is made up of a 
brief summary of the work of the sub-committees. The complete re- 
ports of two of the sub-committees have already been mailed to mem- 
bers of the Association and a third report is available for distribution 
here at the Convention. 

During the past year the Committee on Special Projects established 
a sub-committee on Microfilm and Microcards for use in the office 
of the registrar. This committee is under the leadership of Ralph 
Prator who was assisted by Keith Kennedy and the late Edward J. 
Grant. The microfilming phase of their report has been completed 
and is ready for distribution at the Convention. The investigation is 
presented in five parts and has been written primarily for the use of 
registrars who have little information concerning microfilm. The 
content of the report was drawn very largely from actual office 
experience. The committee made a thorough investigation of the 
adaptability of microcards to the work in the registrar's office, but 
since the microcards require microfilming as a preliminary step, the 
report submitted to this convention does not deal with the advantages 
or disadvantages of the microcard technique. The findings of this 
committee are published in a separate report. 

The sub-committee on Adequacy of Transcripts has issued a 
“Supplement to an Adequate Transcript Guide for Registrars’’ which 
has been distributed to the members. This committee is under the 
chairmanship of Miss Emma Deters assisted by R. M. Carson, James 
A. Gannett, Ralph E. McWhinnie, G. E. Metz, and J. R. Sage. The 
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association is on record that institutions are now justified in declining 
to accept a transcript which is not substantially in accord with the 
agreed standards. The sub-committee is still working on a project for 
securing the co-operation of the various state departments of educa- 
tion in accepting transcripts as a part of the applications for teachers 
certificates rather than the use of the varied forms now required. 
Prior to and including the academic year 1948-49 the Report to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars on the Credit 
Given by Educational Institutions was published in loose-leaf form. A 
list of corrections was published annually and individual sections of 
the report were reprinted at intervals of from one to four or five years. 
One copy of the report with the subsequent corrections and reprints 
was sent to each member institution free of charge. Additional copies 
of the report to member institutions was sent for a fee of $1.00 each. 
For non-members the charge was $2.00 for each copy. At the last 
national convention the Association approved two changes in policy. 
It authorized the publication of the report in bound booklet form, 
and the abandonment of regular charges for the report to non-mem- 
bers as well as to member institutions. It was understood that non- 
members, who received copies of the report, should be invited to be- 
come members if eligible, and if not, to contribute voluntarily to the 
Association the cost of the report. The preparation of the 1949 
edition, the first to be issued in bound booklet form, was regrettably 
delayed by technical difficulties and by changes in the text which 
stemmed from emerging problems in the recognition of academic 
work at the graduate level. This edition, prepared and edited by 
Donald Winbigler in co-operation with the registrars of the various 
state universities, has been published and distributed, and there are 
indications that the anticipated increase in usefulness of the report 
has been realized. It is recommended that the annual publication of 
the report in bound booklet form be continued. The type for the 1949 
edition is standing, and in subsequent revisions the cost of printing 
should be less than in the current edition. A major problem in the 
preparation and use of the report results from basic differences among 
institutions in approach to the problem of the recognition given to 
graduate work in cases of transfer at advanced graduate level. The 
Committee on Special Projects has this problem under consideration 
and it is hoped that within the next year progress can be reported. 
For some time the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
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and Admissions Officers has been interested in developing a ‘“‘hand- 
book” or manual of the best practices in admission, enrollment, aca- 
demic accounting, and in the other functions of academic offices of 
this sort. Last year a committee was selected by the Committee on 
Special Projects to study this problem. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of John E. Fellows assisted by Helen Burgoyne, Alma 
Preinkert, and Donald Fitch, has decided that the best approach is the 
co-operative development of a national standard practice book by a 
large number of interested and progressive institutions and indi- 
viduals under the direction of the committee. In order to achieve this 
objective three steps were agreed upon: (1) It was decided that the 
committee should collect for analysis existing manuals, handbooks, 
and/or outlines of policies and office procedures that have already 
been prepared for use in particular offices; (2) The enlistment of the 
co-operation of a number of institutions in the development of office 
manuals under the direction of the committee. Since a variety of 
different approaches might be taken in the development of an office 
manual, it was believed that the co-operating schools should not 
follow a single fixed procedure but that each co-operating school 
should attack the problem in its own manner; (3) The use of a work- 
shop for the sharing of experiences, to evaluate critically the pro- 
posals agreed upon to date, and to lay out the program of the com- 
mittee for the future. Each of the participating institutions has agreed 
to participate in such a workshop, and it is being held here at the 
annual meeting in San Francisco. It is the intention of the committee 
by the use of these three steps to develop co-operatively a standard 
practice book which will become a sort of handbook for the Associa- 
tion. 

The sub-committee on Machine Tabulation has prepared a list of 
the various types of equipment used in registrars’ offices and is now 
planning to organize area workshops in strategic centers for the 
purpose of informing the members on the uses of tabulating equip- 
ment. The sub-committee is composed of Richard S. Johnson, Chair- 
man, Clarence Dammon, Ralph Prator, Ethelyn Toner, and Ernest 
Whitworth. 

The Committee would respectfully call attention to action of this 
Association some years ago to the effect that the Committee offers 
its services in co-ordinating the many requests for questionnaire 
studies and aiding in the elimination of duplication of effort and ill- 
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advised studies calling for a vast amount of work by registrars. The 
Committee will give careful consideration to all questionnaires re- 
ferred to it, and will advise the registrars of its decision regarding the 
desirability of furnishing the information. 

JOHN M. RHoaDs, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH DIVISION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Your Committee on Co-operation with the Office of Education on 
the collection and dissemination of educational statistics met in Wash- 
ington on March 10 with John Dale Russell and members of his staff. 

Dr. Russell outlined the following studies now in progress or 
about to be undertaken by the Division of Higher Education. 

1. A detailed study of scholarships and fellowships at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. The blanks for this study have 
been sent out and the returns are beginning to come in. The blanks 
were forwarded to college presidents. The replies involve the Regis- 
trar or Admissions Officer only where data regarding scholarships and 
fellowships is lodged in his office. Your Committee believes this to be 
an important study and urges prompt return of the blanks. It is prob- 
able that a report will be published next fall. The report will have 
significance with reference to proposed federal scholarship aid to 
higher institutions. 

2. Dr. Kelley of the U.S. Office of Education has about ready for 
publication a bulletin on Improvement of College Teaching. It is 
expected this bulletin will be available for distribution by summer. 

3. About to be undertaken is a study of introductory courses in 
U.S. History. It is expected that information needed for this study 
will be obtained through heads of departments of history. 

4, The Division of Higher Education has just completed a post 
card survey of college degrees granted in 1948-49, estimated for 
1949-50 and predicted for 1950-51. This was done on a sampling 
basis, 250 institutions being contacted. It was the expressed judgment 
of your Committee that the figures for 1949-50 should be quite ac- 
curate since they were called for at a time when the actual number of 
degrees was known except for June for which quite accurate esti- 
mates should have been available. Your Committee cautioned that 
the predictions for 1950-51 should not be considered as very reliable. 
It was stated that the Division does not intend to make much use of 
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the predictions for 1950-51. The data, however, will be useful when 
the definitive figures are gathered later, in determining the extent to 
which accurate forecasts can be made by this method. 

5. In 1939 the Division of Higher Education made a study of the 
Residence and Migration of College Students. It is probable that 
significant changes have occurred since that time. Therefore another 
study is now to be undertaken. The blanks to be used were with the 
printer at the time of our meeting (March 10) and it was expected 
that they would be received by Registrars about the first week in 
April. The blanks call for the information by graduate students and 
by professional and undergraduate students. Your Committee 
endorses this study and urges prompt return of the blanks. The 
study will be a valuable contribution to the question, ‘‘How well is 
each state meeting the demand for higher education on the part of 
its own citizens and how much is it contributing to the higher educa- 
tion of students from beyond its borders?” 

It is expected that the material will be in manuscript form about 
six months ahead of publication or about next November. By that 
time the Division will be able to answer inquiries about specific situa- 
tions. 

6. Another study which is under way, but which does not affect the 
Registrar or Admissions Officer, is a salary study in Land Grant 
Colleges by Dr. Kelley. 

Present reporting procedures of the Division of Higher Education 
were discussed. 

1. Suggestions of possible changes in and additions to what has 
come to be known as ‘‘the quicky’”’ (summer and fall) were reviewed. 
Among them were: (1) asking for the information by graduate 
students and by professional and undergraduate students; (2) separa- 
tion between full time and part time students, using the institution’s 
own definition of part time students. 

Your Committee took the view that the chief value of “the quicky”’ 
is the promptness with which the results can be published, that the 
information is called for at a time when only total registration figures 
are available, and that asking for additional information at that time 
would seriously retard the returns. It was agreed there would be no 
change in the information called for on “the quicky’” next fall. 

2. There was a discussion of the degree report which is now pre- 
pared by the Division of Higher Education in accordance with recom- 
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mendations of the Conference held on May 10-12, 1948. A report 
concerning this conference was made at Columbus last April. It 
was stated by representatives of the Division of Higher Education 
that there had been some instances where a spot check through de- 
partment heads at various institutions had resulted in a different 
number of degrees being reported than had been indicated by the 
Registrar in his report. Your Committee upheld the accuracy of 
the Registrar in this matter, insisting that his tabulations came from 
the official records whereas this would not be so with information 
obtained from department heads. Members of the staff of the 
Division suggested that there has been a considerable demand that 
political science be divided between public administration and inter- 
national relations. Members of your Committee stated that the 
category “Business and Commerce’ needs to be broken down at least 
by providing separately for accountancy and perhaps further to indi- 
cate marketing and management. The question of separating educa- 
tion into primary education and secondary education was discussed. 
It was the judgment of the group that this would require a separate 
inquiry. Your Committee was asked whether or not an additional 
number of categories would make reporting more difficult. It was 
the judgment of the Committee that a few added categories would 
make no difference. The report on degrees now calls for three classi- 
fications, bachelor’s and first professional, master’s and second pro- 
fessional, and doctor’s. Members of the staff of the Division of 
Higher Education indicated there had been some difficulty in placing 
degrees properly in these three classifications and that it had been 
suggested that they should be extended. Your Committee urged that 
there be no extension of these classifications. 

The Conference held on May 10-12, 1948 made a number of 
recommendations, with reference to statistical reports on Higher Edu- 
cation, and in fact suggested a considerable expansion over the former 
program of the Division of Higher Education. It was understood that 
the Division did not have sufficient personnel or budget to put all 
the recommendations immediately into effect. At our Conference on 
March 10, 1950, Dr. Russell outlined what the Division thus far had 
accomplished toward meeting the recommendations of May 10-12, 
1948, 

I. The new Education Directory just published includes the re- 
classification of institutions by highest level of offering and by type 
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of program in accordance with the recommendations of the Con- 
ference. 

II. The Conference recommended seven items concerning student 
enrollments. Since this section is of particular interest to Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, your Committee reports herewith on each 
item: 


1. Quick survey of autumn term enrollments—in effect as recommended 
by the May Conference. 

2. Quick survey of summer session enrollments—in effect recommended 
by the May Conference. 

3. Annual comprehensive report on autumn quarter or semester en- 

rollments—it has thus far been beyond the capacity of the Division to 
provide for this report. 
It was the view of your Committee that this report is an extremely 
important one. It would provide a follow-up in detail of the fall 
“quicky,” it is not covered adequately by any other reporting agency, 
and since fall enrollments represent peak loads in substantially all 
institutions, it would give the truest picture of institutional size. Your 
Committee urged that the Division undertake this report at an early 
date, with the omission of the section on students preparing for 
careers in the field of education. It was suggested to the Division 
that undergraduate enrollment by classes would be available if it 
seems desirable to ask for such a breakdown. It had previously been 
recommended that the breakdown be by graduate, undergraduate and 
special and unclassified students. 

4. Biennial survey of total annual enrollments—in effect as recom- 
mended by the May Conference. Blanks for this report will reach 
institutions early next summer. Your Committee urges prompt sub- 
mission of the report. 

5. Quadrennial survey of residence and migration of college students— 
as indicated above this survey is about to be undertaken and is en- 
dorsed by your Committee. 

6. Quadrennial survey of number of students studying each subject— 
this study has not been undertaken. It would require additional staff 
in the Division. 

7. Quadrennial survey of students classified according to living accom- 
modations—this study has not been undertaken. 


III. With reference to reports on faculty and staff the Division has 
not yet been able to extend its coverage as recommended by the May 
Conference. 
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IV. The recommendations of the May Conference with reference to 
annual reports on degrees is in full effect, but the suggestions on re- 
ports of certificates granted and honorary degrees have not been at- 
tempted. 

The recommendations of the May Conference on financial reports 
were not reviewed at our March 10 meeting. 

It was mentioned by representatives of the Division of Higher 
Education that some difficulty has been experienced in making 
available to all interested administrators copies of its reports, such as 
the report on degrees, which are published in limited edition and in 
planograph form. Original distribution of such reports is usually 
limited to Registrars and Admissions Officers, yet the reports are of 
interest to other administrators. In very diplomatic language Dr. 
Russell suggested that these reports too often become filed in Regis- 
trar’s offices and their existence is unknown to other officers. Your 
Committee brings this to the attention of the Convention with the 
strong recommendation that the receipt of reports from the Division 
of Higher Education be given local publicity and that they be made 
available to all interested institutional officers. 

Looking to the future, the Office of Education expects to ask Con- 
gress for authority to establish research grants to institutions for re- 
search to be carried on wherever facilities are available. These would 
include, for example, the possibility of working on projects based 
on data in the Offices of the Division of Higher Education, and, in 
co-operation with Graduate Schools, the off-campus study of materials 
needed in connection with theses for advanced degrees. It should be 
noted that this will require an act of Congress. It would provide an 
extension of the facilities of the U.S. Office of Education of much 
significance to higher education. 

Your Committee has expressed to Dr. Russell for the Association 
its appreciation for the opportunity given through conferences such as 
that held on May 10 to discuss mutually important problems with 
reference to the collection and dissemination of statistics. Our Com- 
mittee has firsthand knowledge concerning the best methods of obtain- 
ing data from the institutional standpoint, which we believe is valua- 
ble to the Division, and the members of the Division Staff have a view 
of the problem on the basis of a continuing review of higher education 
nationally, which it is important for Registrars and Admissions 
officers to understand. Dr. Russell has stated that the members of the 
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staff of the Office of Education have appreciated the co-operation re- 
ceived from collegiate registrars, and expressed hope that the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation might be continued as a means of advising the 
Office of Education concerning its reporting procedures. 

IRENE DAVIS 

J. E. FELLows 

R. F. THOMASON 

G. P. TUTTLE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VALIDATION OF DIPLOMAS, 
TO THE AACRAO 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The Executive Committee, at its meeting on January 23, 1948, 
authorized the appointment of a committee to investigate the possi- 
bility of bringing about an appropriate change in the present pro- 
cedure of authenticating United States college and university diplomas 
for use in South and Central American countries. The requirements 
for validation of any diploma, national or foreign have been estab- 
lished by law in Latin American countries, either by a Special Law 
of Higher Education or by an Organic Law of Public Education. Any 
change would entail legislative action in the respective National Con- 
gress (or the equivalent), and the United States, of course, has no 
right to suggest such a change to another country. However, because 
diplomas issued by American universities have been challenged in 
various South American countries, we felt that some simplification was 
warranted. 


COMMITTEE APPROACH 


Your committee contacted both the Office of Education and the 
Department of State to determine if it would be possible to have duly 
attested accredited lists of American colleges and universities placed 
in the offices of the Embassies. The purpose of this list would be to 
have the diplomas issued by accredited institutions accepted on pre- 
sentation; or to have the Embassies accept a typewritten letter bearing 
the impressed seal of the institution as sufficient evidence that a degree 
was granted to a member of their nationality by an institution in the 
United States. Your Committee also considered the possibility of 
writing to the Embassies of all Central and South American nations, 
asking if they would approve such a procedure. 
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In March, 1948, we were advised by the Consul General of the 
Argentine Republic that in his country the validation of an official 
document and signature thereon was a mandatory matter, not only 
for documents coming from other countries, but also in the conduct 
of internal affairs. At that time we pointed out that the diploma was 
of value only to the extent that it was supported by the official de- 
tailed record. We suggested that whenever a diploma was questioned 
in the Argentine, an official transcript could be sent directly from the 
institution in the United States to the questioning institution in the 
Argentine, thereby removing any question as to validity. 

In October of 1948 we contacted the Consul of Brazil, and we 
were informed that for any American diploma to have validity 
in Brazil, two things were necessary: First, the signature on the 
diploma must be notarized, and the document legalized at a Brazilian 
Consulate. Second, a document must be secured from the Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., to the effect that the school or university was an accredited edu- 
cational institution. This, too, must be legalized at a Brazilian 
Consulate. In lieu of the last-mentioned document, a similar state- 
ment from the State Department of Education in which the school 
or university was located would be accepted. 

In January, 1949, we wrote to Doctor Kendric Marshall, Director 
of the Division of International Educational Relations of the United 
States Office of Education, and stated the general requirements for 
diploma validation. We pointed out that the procedure seemed 
cumbersome and time-consuming, and asked if his office would at- 
tempt to effect a change in the policy which would minimize the in- 
convenience and expense involved. In February of 1949 the chair- 
man saw Dr. Marshall in Washington, and was pleased to learn that 
he was in full agreement that some simplification was necessary. He 
suggested, however, that we take the matter up with the officials of 
the Pan-American Union. Accordingly, an appointment was made 
with Doctor Jorge Basadre and Doctor Cameron D. Ebaugh, who 
upon being convinced of the need for a change, agreed to assist us in 
our endeavor to modify the present procedure and law. At his request, 
a letter was sent to Doctor Basadre, requesting that he prepare a state- 
ment which could be presented for approval by the United States Office 
of Education or the Pan-American Union (depending upon which 
he thought was most appropriate) to the governments involved. The 
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suggestion was again made that if the Office of Education were to 
provide the Latin American countries with a list of approved Ameri- 
can institutions, reference to the publication would enable officials to 
determine without too much difficulty whether or not an institution 
was accredited. If the name of an institution did not appear in the 
publication, then the United States Office of Education could be con- 
tacted as to the status of the institution concerned. It was also sug- 
gested that greater use be made of transcripts of record, since they are 
more indicative than diplomas of the type of course pursued and the 
degree of proficiency attained. Doctor Basadre then agreed to pre- 
sent a concrete proposal to the governments involved for adoption. 

In April of 1949, Doctor Basadre again contacted us, and stated 
that he thought it would be very advisable for us to contact the Con- 
gress of Latin American Universities, and immediately prepare a 
statement on the matter for consideration at the Congress. Such a 
statement was transmitted to President Duran of the University of 
San Carlos in Guatemala. In the meantime, Doctor Ebaugh advised 
us that in his opinion the basic issues would resolve themselves as 
follows: (1) The Latin American universities would have to be con- 
vinced that the college degree is a mark of university standing, based 
upon sixteen years of schooling beyond the kindergarten. (2) The 
United States educational system, in the opinion of Latin American 
educators, pays too much attention to years spent attaining a formal 
education, and not enough attention to accomplishment. 

Under the circumstances, we toyed with the idea of communicating 
with the Ministers of Education of the several Latin American 
countries, but before doing so, we again discussed the matter with 
both Doctor Marshall of the United States Office of Education and 
Doctor Basadre of the Pan-American Union. Doctor Basadre is of the 
opinion that it would be better to present the problem to the Con- 
ference of Latin American countries which is to be held in Mexico 
City next fall or early in 1951. Our recommendations in this connec- 
tion have been included in the tentative agenda which to be official re- 
quires the approval of the countries involved. Included in the recom- 
mendations was the suggestion that a workshop of ten or twelve 
representatives of the countries concerned tackle the problem at 
the forthcoming Mexico City Conference, and as a result of their 
deliberations, bring recommendations to the whole Conference for 
adoption. 
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SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. That the Committee be continued for the purpose of working 
toward the simplification of the procedure involved in the validation 
in Latin American countries of diplomas granted by institutions in 
the United States. 

2. That the scope of the work of the Committee be enlarged to in- 
clude evaluation of credentials for work completed in Latin American 
countries and to render such assistance as is possible to the Latin 
American countries in their evaluation of credentials earned in insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States. 

3. That a representative of the Association attend the Mexico City 
meeting upon the invitation of the Conference, assuming of course, 
that the agenda includes provision for a discussion of the matters 
with which the Committee is concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. WooDsON CANADA 
TRUE E, PETTENGILL 
ELWwoop C. KASTNER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Regional Associations Committee has had another busy year, 
and, I believe, a year in which the associations have become even 
more unified in working together on matters of interest and import- 
ance to all Registrars. There are, at present, twenty-seven functioning 
Regional Associations. 

The work of the Committee for the current year began soon after 
the last National Convention which was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
when your Chairman sent a letter to each Committee member covering 
the following points to be relayed to members of the individual 
associations: 


1. regional workshops should definitely be encouraged. 

2. the international scholarship winner would be available for a limited 
number of visits to various colleges and universities. 

3. attendance at the San Francisco convention should be encouraged. 

4. the availability of the President to attend association meetings. 

5. the Supplement to the Transcript Guide to be sent to all registrars 

and admissions officers. 
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6. the need to help Miss Davis with membership suggestions. 

7. changes in personnel in region should be reported to the Chairman 
as well as write-ups of regional meetings. 

8. admissions officers should be urged to join the association. 


Later, another set of correspondence concerning the UNESCO 
scholarship winner, Dr. Jacobus Cluysenaer, and his itinerary was 
sent out in co-operation with Mr. Ernest Miller and his committee. 

Considerable correspondence is carried on throughout the year with 
individual committee members and officers of the various regions 
concerning changes in the regions, suggestions, etc., which are, in 
turn, sent to the proper person. 

Perhaps the biggest task was sending out the Supplements to the 
Transcript Guide. This project was done in collaboration with Miss 
Emma Deters and her committee, who sent the Supplements, together 
with letters of explanation, and envelopes to your Chairman for 
distribution to the Regional members. A supplement and a letter was 
put into each envelope which was then stamped ready for mailing. 
The required number (a copy for every Admissions Officer and 
Registrar in the region) was then sent to the Committee member 
of each region for addressing and mailing. 

Early in March a letter was sent to the Regional Committee mem- 
bers with the following reminders in connection with the National 
Convention: 


1. co-operation with the United States Department of Education in en- 
rollment reports. 

2. exhibit books of admissions forms to interest admissions officers in 
our association. 

3. suggestions for honorary members. 

4. transportation information to San Francisco complete and well organ- 
ized. 

5. regional changes should be reported up to date. 

6. changes in association officers should be reported up to date. 

7. all Supplements to the Transcript Guide should have been sent 
out. 

8. the report and recommendations of the American Council on Educa- 
tion on discriminations have been printed. 


This year, several of the associations had the pleasure of having 
Dr. Jacobus Cluysenaer at their meetings. It was necessary for Dr. 
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Cluysenaer to decline some of the meetings which he had originally 
accepted because of the pressure of time and a governmental invita- 
tion to appear in Washington for a conference. Our newest regional 
member was one of the fortunate associations—The New England 
Association. Mr. Ernest Miller and his committee are to be com- 
mended upon the fine work which they did in connection with this 
project. Much time and effort were spent in making the project a 
success. 

The President of our National Association is to be highly com- 
mended upon his work with the Regional Associations through your 
Chairman and upon fulfilling his duties unstintingly and with con- 
sideration for those concerned in the Association as a whole. 

The work of the Regional Association could not go forward if it 
were not for the co-operation of many others. I want to thank all of 
them now, President McWhinnie, Mr. Scribner, Mr. Rhoads, Mr. 
Smyser and all of the rest, too numerous to mention, who have made 
the work of your chairman easier and more pleasant because of their 
contributions and co-operation. 

There has been much improvement in the number of annual meet- 
ing reports which have been turned in. We still need to be more 
vigilant in reporting changes in personnel which occur in the various 
regions, however. 

Another important factor in the growth and success of the Na- 
tional Association as well as the Regional Associations is the repre- 
sentation of all colleges and universities through the Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Each of us should make every effort to make 
sure that those have been invited to join our associations, who are not 
already members. 

It seems to me that another important function of all of us is 
reporting to the JOURNAL shortcuts, streamlined techniques, or better 
methods of improving our human relations with students, parents, 
faculty and administrative officers. The Registrar is an important cog 
in the administrative wheel and all of us need to help raise this 
particular office to its proper recognition. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank especially the members of the 
Committee on Regional Associations for their willingness to help, 
and for their wonderful loyalty and co-operation as expressed by 
their actions and work during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. S. LINTON, Chairman 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION, 1950—-REGISTRATION BY STATES 
(Delegates and Guests) 
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NORM g Seid Naidu note mere 24 
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, ee rere 2 
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LT) eerie pte. 3 
WASIRIR os oracle oe wade 1 

419 


Note: The above figures are not entirely consistent, because some delegates regis- 
tered members of their families who accompanied them, and others did not. 


Registra- 
tions 
24 


30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1950 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


President 


A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

*G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 

*A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
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155 “1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta *R, M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 

cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis *E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
252 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 
266 1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
219 1934 Cincinnati *F, O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
245 1935 Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 
309 1936 Detroit *Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
285 1937 Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 
334 1938 New Orleans Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
442 1939 New York Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 
325 1940 St. Louis William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 
404 1941 Chicago J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
316 1942 Chicago A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
381 1944 Chicago *J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 
285 1946 Atlanta Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 
380 1947 Denver S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 
622 1948 Philadelphia Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 
586 1949 Columbus R, Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 
419 1950 San Francisco R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
* Deceased. ming 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1950 
Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1934 671 
1915 100 1935 671 
1916 223 1936 699 
1917 140 1937 722 
1919 177 1938 756 
1920 194 1939 784 
1922 210 1940 790 
1924 299 1941 802 
1925 331 1942 823 
1926 384 1943 814 
1927 504 1944 874 
1928 622 1945 969 
1929 696 1946 1054 
1930 749 1947 1200 
1931 754 1948 1181 
1932 720 1949 1245 
1933 705 1950 
































Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


Pressure of competition was recently named as the chief cause of dis- 
honesty in taking examinations in a report released by the Student Honor 
Committee of the University of Akron. 


Individual fund raising drives have been abolished at the University of 
Arkansas and a University chest will replace the old drives for money. 


The University of Arkansas Senate voted to require the military depart- 
ment to reduce required hours of attendance to the bare minimum as pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Army and the Air Force. 


The Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education will be moved to the 
campus of Tufts College at the close of the academic year. 


Bradley University will offer a twelve weeks’ summer course to orient 
foreign students and business and professional men from anywhere in the 
world. The course will concentrate on giving a quick usable knowledge of 
American customs and everyday English. After this summer, the orientation 
course will be offered every semester, lasting the entire semester, with 
eighteen semester hours of work, but without credit toward a degree. 


Brooklyn College offers a seminar entitled ‘The Study Program” as a 
regular offering of the Day and Evening Sessions. The program is a free, 
noncredit, concentrated, eleven-meeting course, consisting of class instruc- 
tion in basic reading techniques, study habits, and other academic skills, 
supplemented by private conference. The aim of the study program is 
success in college courses. 


Brown University provides its students with cartoon movies every noon 
during examinations. 


As a first step to limit enrollment in the upper division, the University 
of California, beginning in the fall of 1951, will require all applicants for 
advanced standing from other states, in addition to filing a transcript of 
previous college work, to file a report of their standing on the intermediate 
tests for college students. 
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Champlain College (Plattsburg) will become a permanent four-year 
institution operating as a component unit of the newly established State 
University of New York. 


Colby College will drop its medical technology and nursing courses. 


A Course Critique Committee at the University of Connecticut attempts 
to get representative student opinion of about one hundred elective courses 
in as many different fields as possible by the use of a questionnaire. 


Dartmouth College will revive the senior fellowships next fall permit- 
ting a small group of selected seniors to pursue their own independent 
courses of study under a special fellowship arrangement. 


A new “academic orientation program’—a voluntary effort of self- 
improvement for students who think their grades do not reflect their 
abilities, or who need help in overcoming handicaps in study habits—has 
been instituted at the University of Delaware. 


The Administration Committee at DePauw University recently recom- 
mended against the Student Governing Board’s proposal to place the 
president of the student body on the Administration Committee. 


Nearly 100 students are taking religion courses under the liberal arts 
program at Drake University. 


The Georgia State Woman's College has been made coeducational with 
its name changed to Valdosta State College. 


Harvard University has established a Financial Aid Center to assist 
needy students. 


A plan co-ordinating the curricula of Westminster College with the 
Illinois Institute of Technology at Chicago will be put into effect next 
fall. Students interested in engineering may receive their A.B. degree from 
Westminster and their B.S. degree from Illinois Institute of Technology 
upon the completion of five years’ study in the two schools. 


Iowa State Teachers College will hold a ten-week summer session this 
year, changing from a twelve-week session which has been the plan for 
30 years. 
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A course in effective citizenship “to bridge the gap between classroom 
study of community action and the college” is being offered by the Institute 
of Citizenship at Kansas State College. 


Probation at Lafayette College no longer carries the penalty of ineligibil- 
ity for non-academic affairs and activities, 


Lafayette College will take 48 students on a flight around the world 
this summer to broaden “intellectual, cultural and spiritual horizons.” 
The program is open to undergraduate and graduate students and offers 
up to six hours of academic credit. 


Long Island College of Medicine has been merged with the State Uni- 
versity of New York and will be known henceforth as State University 
Medical Center at New York. 


Marquette University will undertake a co-operative education program 
which will provide for paid internship employment for qualified senior 
students. 


Revised entrance requirements of the Schools of Music and Nursing at 
the University of Michigan will permit greater flexibility in the high 
school student’s choice of electives. 


Milwaukee-Downer College will expand its offerings in religion to in- 
clude a new program preparing young women for church positions. 


The University of Minnesota’s College of Engineering has devised a 
work-study plan to enable students in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing to acquire practical experience in industry. 


The University of Minnesota recently created a State Organization 
Service to assist state and regional organizations engaged in work ‘for the 
public good.” The service, which is a department of the General Extension 
Division of the university, is financed through funds from the university 
and the Carnegie Corporation and from fees from participating agencies. 


The New London Junior College will take the name of Mitchell College, 
July 1, 1950. 


A recent report issued by the Citizenship Clearing House of the New 
York University School of Law charges that American colleges are failing 
to train young people to participate in politics. 
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A student Leadership Training Program has been inaugurated at North 
Central College. Primary purposes of the program are to train students to 
be better citizens ; to acquaint student leaders with the theories, techniques, 
and practices of leadership; and to expedite operation of campus activities. 


Northwestern University’s Bureau of Placement reports that a nation- 
wide survey of 169 large corporations reveals that employment officials 
are acutely aware of problems posed by ever-increasing college enrollments 
and a reduction of job openings. 132 industrial concerns, which hired 
8,321 college men and women in 1949, expected to take on only 6,270 
graduates in 1950, a decrease of approximately 25 percent. 


The local chapter of The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at Northwestern State College has undertaken as one of its projects 
for the year the evaluation of instruction on this campus. 


Oberlin College has set up a Faculty-Student Education Policy Com- 
mittee to bring out student opinion on grades, the advisory system, gradu- 
ate programs, joint studies and other matters. 


Ohio State University will expand accounting education to a five-year 
program leading to the Master of Business Administration degree. 


Counseling tools in the form of printed leaflets are being used by 
counselors in the University of Oregon to supplement personal contacts 
with students. The four leaflets, already prepared and distributed by the 
Office of Student Affairs, contain many suggestions on how to study, how 
to take examinations, areas to explore in choosing a vocation, and how to 
take an inventory of one’s scholastic progress. 


Tuition fees will be increased for the third time in four years next 
September at Pacific University. 


A poll of students taking night classes, which were made a part of the 
regular schedule at Pacific University last September, revealed 51 percent 
unfavorable to continuing night sessions, 40 percent favorable, 5 per- 
cent indifferent, and 4 percent conditionally favorable. 


The new upperclass counselor plan at the University of Pittsburgh pro- 
vides each freshman with an older and more experienced student to act as 
a friend and guide in learning the traditions and customs of the Uni- 
versity, and the various phases of student life. 
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Princeton University will permit specially qualified undergraduate stu- 
dents to substitute a year of study abroad for their junior year, and these 
students will be eligible for scholarship aid on the same basis as those 
attending the university. 


Purdue University will be host again this year to the Housemothers’ 
Training School from June 29 to July 12. 


Russell Sage College, beginning next year, will admit no new male stu- 
dents to its regular day programs. 


A broad program of advance counseling for high school seniors who 
wish to become better acquainted with college life is being offered by the 
personnel deans at Southern Illinois University, This program will be 
offered without charge to all students regardless of where they plan to at- 
tend college. 


The teacher training colleges of the State University of New York will 
discontinue the use of the Bachelor of Education degree and award the 
Bachelor of Science degree. 


Stephens College has a European Admissions Counselor with head- 
quarters in Paris, who screens all agpraaim for admissions received from 
European countries. 


“The Humanities Hour,” a radio program presented by Stephens College 
students and teachers of the Humanities Division each Saturday afternoon, 
is finding an enthusiastic audience among students and townspeople. The 
program, recorded by the College’s Radio Department and broadcast over 
Columbia’s KFRU, uses campus concerts, discussions, and interviews to 
stimulate interest in the arts. 


Postwar emergency scholastic entrance requirements for non-Texans 
have been modified this year at the University of Texas but the $150-per- 
semester registration fee will remain in effect. 


Washington University has streamlined registration by separating the 
advisory functions from the sectioning process. A stricter adherence to 
alphabetical grouping was also responsible for speeding up registration. 


A new incidental fee system introduced at the University of Wichita will 
tend to level off the four-year cost of a college education. The unit fee 
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plan has eliminated over 170 separate course fees and deposits charged 
formerly, and absorbed them into an overall average assessment of $5.33 
per student. 


Wittenberg College has established grants-in-aid to help promising 
young faculty members finance work for their doctorates. The assistance 
will be in the form of interest-free loans, which will be canceled in the 
case of instructors who earn their doctorates and stay with the college for 
at least five years. 


A course training graduate students in college and university teaching 
is being given for the first time this year at the University of Wyoming on 
an experimental basis. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


For five years the American Association of University Women has 
carried on a program in international grants to finance study in the United 
States by women students from war-devastated countries. During this 
period 155 women from 20 countries have gained needed education in 
their specal fields or professions by study in this country through aid thus 
provided. 


The American Cancer Society has launched a program, “Operations 
School Room,” that will carry integrated cancer education to every 
secondary-school pupil in the country. 


A suggestion made a year ago by the then Attorney General, Tom Clark, 
to the National Conference on Citizenship, for a University of the World 
would be welcomed by a substantial number of Americans according to a 
nation-wide survey conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that college graduates this year 
will be among 1,700,000 newcomers to the labor market and that there 
will be fewer than a million openings. The new job applicants include 
500,000 college graduates; 600,000 to 1,200,000 high school graduates 
not continuing their studies; and 600,000 who are expected to drop out 
of school and look for work. 


To help overcome the disastrous results of enforced cultural isolation 
during the war years, CARE has undertaken a new service for sharing 
scientific and technical knowledge by providing scientific and technical 
books for the libraries of the devastated areas. Individuals and groups are 
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being urged to make contributions for the purchase of books for the 
libraries of the countries disrupted by war. 


The first annual report of Educational Testing Service states that the 
development of new measures of aptitude and personality to aid in counsel- 
ing, selection, and guidance are among the most promising current activ- 
ities of testing research. 


Freedoms Foundation, a nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonpolitical organiza- 
tion has set up a fund of $50,000 to be awarded to school systems which 
submit descriptions of “the finest programs designed to teach school 
children the fundamental principles of the American Way of Life.” 


The Board of Regents of New York approved two new degrees—As- 
sociate in Arts (A.A.) and Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S.)— 
that will be granted by educational institutions throughout the state. 


William R. Wood, President, Illinois Association of Junior Colleges, has 
been appointed Specialist for Junior Colleges and Lower Divisions, Di- 
vision of Higher Education, Office of Education. 


The Office of Education estimates that close to half a million degrees 
will be conferred by the Nation’s colleges and universities during 1949-50, 
including 428,000 bachelor’s or first professional degrees, 62,000 master’s 
degrees, and 6,900 doctorates. The estimated 1949-50 number of degrees 
will exceed the number granted in 1948-49 by 18 percent, and will be 
more than double the number of degrees granted in 1939-40. In 1950-51, 
there will be fewer bachelor’s degrees, as the peak number of veterans will 
have completed their undergraduate studies. 


The Western Governors’ Conference considered the idea of regional 
action in higher education and agreed that a co-operative plan among the 
western states is necessary and desirable and should be developed to pro- 
vide more extensive facilities and training for the students of this region. 
A committee will develop such a plan and submit it to the next meeting 
of the Western Governors’ Conference. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Mr. Samuel R. McGuire is Registrar of Asheville-Biltmore College. 


Ormsbee W. Robinson, Director of Admissions and Public Relations, 
Bard College has been appointed Vice-President of the college. 
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The Dean and Registrar of Centre College is Mr. Jameson M. Jones. 


Miss Betty Blocker resigned as Registrar of the University of Chatta- 
nooga to become Alumni Secretary and Mr. Reuben W. Hollan was ap. 
pointed Registrar. 


The Office of Admissions and Records of Chicago Musical College is 
under the direction of Dr. Hans Rosenwald, Admission Counselor for the 
Graduate School, and Dr. Harvey Ringel, Admission Counselor for the 
Undergraduate School. 


Dr. Asa W. Climenhaga is the new Registrar of Dickinson College 
succeeding Dr. Raymond P. G. Bowman, Registrar for the past five 
years, who will devote full time to teaching in the department of psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Climenhaga is a member of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


Dr. Frank Field retired from active duty as Registrar of East Tennessee 
State College. Mr. William M. Beasley was appointed Registrar to replace 
Dr. Field and Mr. Solon Gentry was appointed Assistant Registrar. 


Thomas Walter Reed, Registrar of the University of Georgia from 1909 
until his retirement in 1945, and since then Registrar Emeritus, died April 
24 at the age of 79. In 1946 Mr. Reed was made an honorary member of 
the AACR. His death brings sorrow to many who loved him as an un- 
failing friend. 


Mr. R. T. Proctor, Registrar, Henderson State Teachers College, has re- 
tired as Registrar Emeritus. Mr. C. B. Cooper has succeeded him as 
Registrar. 


Calvin W. Miller, Director of Admissions, Hobart College, has been 
appointed Headmaster, Santa Barbara School (Carpinteria, Calif.). 


Mr. Raymond Mead, Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, has 
received an appointment from the Institute to direct an E.C.A. project 
of establishing the Korean Technology Institute. He leaves in June to be 
gone at least sixteen months. Mr. John P. Makielski has been appointed 
Registrar in his place. 


Robert Jackson, Registrar, John Brown University, has resigned and 
Dean Roger Cox has assumed the registrar’s duties. 
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Mr. John Houchens is Registrar of the University of Louisville. 


C. P. Steimle, Registrar of Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
for forty years prior to his retirement last July, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner attended by alumni, townspeople, students and faculty. 
Registrar Robert S. Linton represented both the Michigan Association of 
Registrars and the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers. Mr. Steimle is an honorary life member of the 
AACRAO. 


Mr. L. D. Griffin has been appointed full-time Registrar at Monticello 
A. and M. College. Dean James H. Hutchinson of that College has 
assumed responsibility in the past for both positions, Dean and Registrar. 


The 1950 Commencement address at Concord College, West Virginia, was 
delivered by W. C. Smyser, Registrar of Miami University and Editor of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


St. Louis University has named Dr. Forest R. Noffsinger, formerly Act- 
ing Dean of the School of Commerce and Finance, to be Registrar. 


William H. Neal, formerly Registrar, San Jose State College, has been 
named Director of Admissions, Pace College. 


Mrs. Gordon C. Keirle is Registrar at Shurtleff College. Miss Livingston, 
former Registrar, is now living in Oregon. 


Donald Winbigler, the Association’s genial host at the San Francisco 
convention, has been promoted from Registrar to Dean of Students at Stan- 
ford University. He succeeds Lawrence A. Kimpton, whose address to the 
convention is published herein, and who becomes Vice President in charge 
of development at the University of Chicago. 


Rixford K. Snyder, Associate Professor of History, will become Director 
of Admissions of Stanford University, September 1, succeeding Alfred 
H. Grammon who will return to full-time teaching and research. 


Mr. H. B. Smith is Registrar of Union College. 


Mr. Richard R. Fletcher has become Associate Director of Admissions 
at the University of Virginia. 


William Fred Totten, formerly Director of Admissions, Wabash College, 
has assumed the presidency of Flint, Michigan Junior College. 








Employment Service 


The AACRAO has established a Committee on Placement Information to serve 
as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. 
The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings may 
be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, or to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. George W. Rosenlof, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one pub- 
lication on this page. Persons listing their names with the Committee on Placement 
should send with their application for listing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 
50 words) which they wish to insert. Additional insertions beyond the first will be 
charged for at the rate of $1.00 per issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application, 

The Committee on Placement Information is not an employment agency, and neither 
the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications of 
prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Mr. Rosenlof at the 
address given above. 


Position. WanteD: As Director of Admissions or administrative assistant in registrar's 
office, larger institution. Now in fourth year as Director of Admissions. Two years’ experience 
- Alumni Secretary. Married, 30, Protestant. Prefer northeastern or mid-western U.S. Ad 
ress ‘‘O.”’ (4) 


POSITION WANTED: As registrar or assistant, by lady with 18 years’ experience in college 
administrative offices, including 15 years’ registrars’ offices; in addition, 4 years’ Government 
service in Government records (Archivist), ‘1% years in placement bureau. Business school 
raduate; B.S. eaage 5! College), history and English; M.A. (Univ. of Kentucky), registrar's 
eld and psychology. Address F.T.M. (4) 


PosITIoN WANTED: Youthful widow desires position now as Registrar, Recorder, Dean of 
Admissions or Dean of Liberal Arts in Pao college or university. B.A. (Honor Gradu- 
ate with average 93%), State Permanent Certificate, M.A., Major English, Minors: Education 
and French. 1642 consecutive years of successful experience as registrar in local standard university 
—also more than five additional years in professional university as registrar, dealing with medical, 
dental and nursing. Reply I.R.V. (4) 


__ PostTloN Wantep: As Director of Admissions, Registrar, or Assistant Registrar, by man 
with considerable experience as principal of large senior high school. Also qualified for Director 
Placement bureau, B.S. (Kansas State), M.A. (University of Chicago). Graduate Study (Har- 
vard University.) Excellent credentials. Methodist. Address DWM. (4) 


PosITION WANTED: Male, as Admissions-Registrar, or in ‘Student Personnel, in a Middle 
States College. Wide experience (fifteen years) including YMCA executive, college admissions, 
counseling, placement, and Army personnel. M.A. plus two years University graduate study in 
guidance completed 1949. Address R.L. (2) 


APPOINTMENT DesiRED: As registrar or director of admissions. Fifteen years’ college teachin 
experience, three years as registrar; thirty-eight, single, Ph.D. candidate. Listed in Directory 0 
American Scholars and Who’s Who in American Education. Address DM. (2) 


PosITION WANTED: ‘As Registrar or Dean of Students with counseling duties ; Ph.D., 32, 


married man, three children, Protestant. Ten years’ employment including chief of guidance 


center, Available Summer 1950. Coul i i igion-ethi 
Addn Deas ‘9 Ould teach psychology, social science, or religion-ethics. 


5 PosiT1ONn WANTED: As registrar or assistant to registrar or dean. Man, married, with B.A. 
(Swarthmore), M.A. (Minn.) plus 3 years on doctorate at ‘Minn. Four years’ teaching in bio- 


logical, geological sciences in small colleges c h i 
Ale, Bein ges. Successful teacher and student adviser. Protestant. 
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